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WHY TO GO TO SEA AND WHY NOT TO GO 

SOME boys want to go to sea for a fling, 
and some for a job. A lot of them go 
for a combination of both. They figure — 
and they are probably right — that they can 
afford to gamble with a year or two of their 
lives if they start early enough, and find out 
what the conditions and chances are at sea, 
then make up their minds whether or not 
they want to stick. If they don't want to 
there's no harm done to themselves or any- 
body else. There is a good deal of sense in 
this way of looking at the thing. Still, a 
young fellow needs to do a little more 
figuring than that about it if he has other 
chances ashore that perhaps he ought to be 

getting ready for, or if he is going to have 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN MERCHANT SHIPS 

people dependent on him for either his com- 
pany or his earnings before he is very much 
older. A lad with a real hunch that he is 
cut out for a seaman does well to get to sea 
by the time he is sixteen, or even fifteen or 
fourteen. Some do it earlier than that. The 
finest sea-captain I know, employed with one 
of the blue-ribbon lines, was sent to sea at 
thirteen to cure him of his hankerings, and 
has never left it. I know a third mate 
twenty-four years old who has spent eleven 
years at sea already, nine of them in sailing- 
ships. I remember a kid on the Galveston 
docks who at fourteen despised shore life and 
steamships with equal scorn. He was "a 
sailing-ship man." But if a kid goes to sea 
at that age it means cutting out schooling 
that he really ought to have and being away 
from lots of chances that offer ashore as boys 
are growing up. Mighty few boys, once they 
have broken away from school, have strong 
enough will and purpose to go back again. 
It always seems to them that it will be too 
embarrassing for them in school, because they 
will be a grade or two behind all the other 
fellows of their age who have stuck it out. 
Then they have grown used to earning and 
having all the say about how they shall spend 
their spare time, and they haven't any 
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hankering for being "run" any more by 
their parents and their teachers. I've only 
known one fellow in my lif e who left school 
when he was fifteen to go to sea and then 
had the gumption to quit the sea after a year 
and a half, although he was enjoying it, in 
order to finish high school, so that in the 
end he would be a better ship's officer than 
a lot of men he saw getting ahead at sea 
just by rule of thumb. He figured he had 
been broken in to the sea, had a line on its 
possibilities, liked it, and so would leave it 
for a while in order to enjoy it all the more 
when he returned to it, because he would 
have easier command of all its possibilities, 
be in the best of shape for getting all it had 
to offer. Most boys aren't like that, though, 
and if they quit school too early they've 
quit for good and all, and will seem to have 
an advantage until they're about twenty- 
five, and then they'll see the fellows with a 
better education forging ahead into the jobs 
that call for head-work, while at the same time 
they've picked up the handiness about a ship, 
too. 

Nowadays, especially, a lot of men who 
aren't kids any longer, but grown to be 
twenty-five or -six or even thirty, yes, aqd 

some at thirty-five, are thinking about going 
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to sea. They stand a better chance than 
ever before, because so many men are making 
these shifts of jobs as a result of the late 
war that it is taken for granted more than 
it used to be, and a man doesn't feel so odd 
about it as he would have once on a time, 
and ships' officers expect to teach a man that 
old in a way they wouldn't have expected to 
before the war. Besides, a man that age 
does less skylarking, naturally, than a kid, 
and learns faster because he sets himself to it 
harder. He is at some disadvantage. There 
is a liveliness and a certainty in rigging, a 
quickness and handiness at the wheel, a 
nimbleness with the marlinspike and all kinds 
of knotting and splicing, a grip at the oar, 
that a man does always best who has learned 
it young. But, take it by and large, the 
saving thought for any man who thinks he's 
a little old to start in on a new job is that, 
as things run, if you know the rudiments of a 
job and do them well nobody knows, who 
hasn't been with you when you started in, 
whether you've been at the thing six months 
or six years. If you're handy at a thing, you 
pick up the necessary things to do in the 
course of three months or six. After that 
most men are content to hold their own, 
adding a little to their capabilities from time 
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to time. A man who throws himself into 
the thing and throws his whole weight on the 
oar instead of letting up can make large 
allusions to his long sea experiences at the 
end of a year when he newly joins some ship 
where nobody knows him, if he has imagina- 
tion and wants to and his conscience will let 
him, and if he isn't too much of a braggart 
nobody will know or care whether he started 
his sea life at sixteen or twenty-eight, pro- 
vided, of course, he has shed the maanerfsms 
unfitted to the sea that may have charac- 
terized his earlier jobs. It's the first six 
months that are always the hardest. 

So the kid of sixteen, the young man of 
twenty-three, the grown man of thirty, has 
to ask himself what there is in sea life for him, 
what there is in him for sea life, what he 
might have instead on shore, whether he is 
foot-free or must think of others as well as 
himself, and how his plans will fit into their 
lives, and whether he is going just for a look 
'round or to start a career. 

If a man for any reason, because he is 
young or because he is foot-free for a time, 
is going to sea just as a fling, he has both the 
navy and the merchant marine to choose 
from. Conditions of life are apt to be easier 

for him in the navy, a^d ^ wiU see more of 
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pomp and circumstance. He is held to a 
full term of enlistment, of course, and there 
are more deferences to be paid to officers and 
petty officers on shipboard and more restric- 
tions upon his daily liberty than in the mer- 
chant marine. But he receives a great 
many benefits and considerations for which a 
civilian seaman has to pay out of his earnings 
or cannot have at all. He doesn't have to 
work so hard or under so many disagreeable 
conditions. He is almost sure to go on some 
interesting cruises, although he may get stuck 
in some hole for longer than he likes. He 
gets a good deal of nautical and gunnery 
training, too, but it is navalized training and 
will not equip him as well for a further life 
in the merchant marine as the same time 
spent in merchant-ships. The civilian sea- 
man can select his routes of travel more to 
his own immediate liking and is growing up 
in the conditions and aptitudes of the life 
that is before him. But if it is only a case 
of a look around and training in some jobs 
that may be useful in shore life, a man ought 
not to overlook what the navy offers in 
deciding how to go to sea* 

The life in merchant-ships is not a life of 
great big rewards and it is not a life of un- 
limited openings. There has been too much 
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loose talk as though both of these things are 
otherwise, and it is well to be plain about it. 
If a man has better than good average abil- 
ities it is hardly an open question but that 
he can forge ahead faster and in the end 
have more money and a better station socially 
by remaining ashore. Moreover, the United 
States merchant marine will have to fight for 
any growth it gets, and there will neither be 
as abundant ships nor as good pay nor as 
much attention to a seaman's comfort on 
ships as there has been the past three or 
four years, although, on the other hand, 
both opportunities and pay and quarters 
will be better than they ever have been before 
in the United States merchant marine or any 
other merchant marine. There are hundreds 
of captains at two hundred dollars a month 
where there are a dozen at five thousand 
dollars a year. The blue-ribbon jobs are 
exceedingly few and far between. Blue- 
ribbon jobs are the jobs as captain and chief 
engineer of crack transatlantic or trans- 
pacific liners and shore jobs like marine 
superintendent or supervising engineer. They 
are worked up to by years of hard, capable, 
resourceful life at sea and a balance of luck 
playing in a man's favor instead of against 
him. They are to be had, and there will be 
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more of them in the United States merchant 
service, both afloat and in the shore offices of 
the lines, but they are relatively scarce and 
they are the prizes for the exceptional men. 
If you believe you are an exceptional man 
or can become one at sea, there's your meat. 
But most men going to sea have got to ask 
themselves what the routine life will give 
them in the way of promotion in return for 
faithful and capable work. The captain of 
the average freighter or coastwise passenger- 
boat is paid a salary of two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. The 
chief engineer is paid a couple of hundreds 
less. The chief officer and the first assistant 
engineer, although they are charged with all 
the active administration of their two re- 
spective departments in the ship, are paid 
much less than the captain. In the case of 
liners it is sometimes a difference between 
five thousand and two thousand. In the case 
of less important craft it is a difference be- 
tween two thousand and fifteen hundred. 
Of course there are legitimate perquisites for 
a man, and if he saves through the years as 
he works and accumulates a little surplus he 
can put it into one venture and another that 
he spots as he sails in and out of various 

ports. But the trading ventures on the side 
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are not so numerous nor so profitable as they 
were years ago before all the corners of the 
world became so thoroughly farmed out to 
this or that great corporation. It's hard to 
find in the West Indies or Central America 
things the United Fruit Company and 
kindred great companies have overlooked, 
though doubtless some are still there for the 
shrewd and seeing and saving man. The 
"perquisites" that used to attach to jobs at 
sea, smacking somewhat of the illegitimate, 
but sanctioned by long custom, are largely 
done away with as ships' officers have come 
more and more to feel, like McAndrew, 
Kipling's chief engineer: 

Commeesion on my stores? Some do; but I cannot 

afford 
To lie like stewards wi' patty-pans. I'm older than 

the board. 
A bonus on the coal I save? Ou ay, the Scots are close, 
But when I grudge the strength Ye gave I'll grudge 

their food to those. 
There's bricks that I might recommend — an' clink the 

fire-bars cruel. 

It is not so easy as it was to buy shares in 

the ships where you work, but a man with 

money saved can of course buy shares in the 

great companies that own or control the ships 

these days, as they come in the stock- 
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market, if they ever do. It would be hard 
to buy a share of stock in American-Hawaiian 
or Standard Oil ships, and no shipman could 
dream of ever having any say about such 
vessels through any stock he could ever be 
able to buy. But smaller craft sometimes 
hold out a chance for a man to buy a seventh 
or even a seventeenth interest in them. No, 
opportunities there are for side profits still, 
but the life at sea is much more than it used 
to be years ago, a career whose cards are all 
on the table in the mere apparent terms of 
the job as it stands open for all to see. From 
ordinary seaman to able-bodied seaman, then 
to quartermaster, then to third mate, then 
on up to first mate, then, after a long wait, to 
a command as captain; or in the engine de- 
partment from coal-passer to fireman, then 
to oiler and water-tender, then to third 
assistant engineer, and on up to first and 
finally to chief engineer. If you want to 
be a blue-ribbon-liner man you bide a long 
time as chief officer (another name for first 
officer) at unsatisfactory salary, considering 
your responsibilities, waiting for your captain 
to make way for you, and captains seldom 
die or quit the sea. Some day you get in a 
hurry for a little more money and that satis- 
faction command of a ship, any ship, gives 
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a man, and you take the offer of some 
freighter, jumping eight hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars in salary right then, but never 
getting any more. You have struck your 
stride and you settle down into it. You 
forfeit your idea of the final big blue-ribbon- 
liner prize in maritime life for the quicker 
fruit, that may in the end feed your life with 
satisfaction quite as fully as the other and 
certainly nourishes it more promptly. Or, 
if you aim to be a hotel-man at sea, you start 
in as mess-boy, become a waiter, a bedroom 
steward, a bath steward, a deck steward, a 
library steward, a second steward, a chief 
steward, perhaps some day a commissary 
superintendent in the shore office. Or if you 
are interested in the business affairs of the 
ship you work a number of years as purser's 
clerk until the chance comes of appointment 
as purser. Or you take your chances with 
the opportunities in wireless work, which, 
aboard a ship, are limited but interesting. 
Meantime you have to be away from your 
parents, from your chums, from the girl you 
like and put off marrying and finally marry 
and then seldom see,, and the children that 
come but see their father only occasionally 
as he makes port. 

That is the dark side of it. But the life 
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has a lot of compensations. The great 
majority of men come to a standstill ashore 
and keep on year after year, earning about 
the same amount of money as they earned 
the year before, doing about the same things, 
and in general just holding their own. The 
life at sea does at least as well as that. 
Men ashore grow pale and thin or over- 
fat unless they take all kinds of trouble to 
overcome the confinement under roofs that 
shore life requires of most workers. The life 
at sea is an open, healthy life. A man 
ashore has often more appearances to keep 
up than he really cares about, and this costs 
him both money and trouble. The ship's 
officer also has appearances to keep up that 
are more than his income justifies, often, but 
in the main he has fewer requirements of this 
kind placed upon him, and the man who is 
not yet an officer has decidedly fewer than 
he would have ashore. The man ashore, 
especially the young man, is always spending. 
The man at sea can't spend for about three- 
quarters of his time. Of course, when he 
comes to port he is under temptation of 
spending a lot of his money in less time than 
the shore man would take, but if he has 
reasonable self-control and some plans for 

the future he can save more than the shore 
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man because there aren't the steady dribbles 
from his pocket every day. If he is married 
his wife doesn't have to figure on his food 
as part of every week's bills, because the ship 
gives him his daily living in addition to his 
wages, and he probably has more money 
clear to bring home for the home's expenses 
than the shore man earning the same money 
can bring home clear of his own demands 
upon it in the same space of time. Very 
worth-while men like to associate with him 
because he has knocked about the world and 
can talk about kinds of men and various 
countries with a fresh, hearty judgment that 
is oftentimes very helpful and interesting. 
He learns the true significance and thrill of 
friendship in all the necessities and de- 
pendences upon one another that tie men 
together who live at sea or go ashore in 
strange countries together. He may find 
opportunities for making a living that he 
would never have found in the district of 
his own country where he originally lived. 
He brings into his home, when he gets home, 
his abounding health, his fresh joy in seeing 
his beloved ones again, his talk and his 
souvenirs of his voyages. He is now as well 
protected as any other man in the conditions 
of his employment, so that there is not un- 
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necessary hardship. He knows that he is 
playing a part in a very significant service 
for his country, the new growth of her 
merchant marine. Also he has the sense of 
mastery over the elements and men that is 
in itself a great satisfaction with life, and 
as he rises in official rank he has the defer- 
ences and the comforts of life accorded him 
in an elaborate way hardly existent in any 
other life outside the armed services. 

Here are the rates of pay for all the kinds 
of men aboard ship, that went into force 
January 1, 1919. The figures are per- 
manently interesting, even though they may 
shift before you get to sea, because they in 
all probability represent the best pay you 
will ever get at sea in the various ratings. 
In all human probability sea wages will never 
get higher than these, though there are men 
who claim wages will go even higher, just 
as there are other men who insist wages 
will get back to the meager pre-war level. 
The scale was agreed to at a conference in 
Washington of Shipping Board officials, of- 
ficials of private shipping companies, repre- 
sentatives of ships' officers' associations and 
seamen's unions at the time war bonuses for 
exceptional duties were abolished, and the 
question of what the going rate should be, 
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with all bonuses cut out, had to be settled. 
The general feeling was that the men at 
sea had secured action in accordance with 
their views regarding wages. The first of- 
ficer's wages doubtless will be increased to 
something not so out of proportion with the 
captain's, in view of his very great re- 
sponsibilities in the actual administration of 
the ship's work, but in general this scale 
probably will represent top-notch wages dur- 
itig the coming years for everybody at sea 
excepting captains of the finest liners. You 
may get less; you will hardly get more during 
your time at sea. The rates for all the 
officers, engineers, and three principal stew- 
ards vary a little according to the size of the 
ship. The master of a 20,000-ton single- 
screw ship or a 15,000-ton twin-screw ship 
gets fifty dollars a month more than the 
master of an 8,000-ton ship, and there is 
about the same difference with chief engineers 
and chief stewards. A slighter difference is 
maintained for the other officers, engineers, 
and principal stewards. But the pay for all 
the petty officers and the men on deck, in the 
fire-room and engine-room and in the galley, 
is the same, whatever the size of the ship. 

The pay of the official rankings runs as 
follows: 
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Master. ...... $375.00 or $337.60 or $325.00 or $312.50 or $300.00 

1st Officer 206.25 or 200.00 or 193.75 or 187.50 or 181.25 

2d Officer 187.50 or 181.25 or 175.00 or 168.75 or 162.50 

3d Officer 168.75 or 162.50 or 156.25 or 150.00 or 143.75 

4th Officer 150.00 or 143.75 

Chief Engineer. 287.50 or 268.75 or 250.00 or 231.25 or 212.50 

1st Asst. Eng... 206.25 or 200.00 or 193.75 or 187.50 or 181.25 

2d Asst. Eng. . . 187.50 or 181.25 or 175.00 or 168.75 or 162.50 

3d Asst. Eng. . . 168.75 or 162.50 or 156.25 or 150.GO or 143.75 

4th Asst. Eng... 150.00 or 143.75 

Chief Steward.. 145.00 or 130.00 or 120.00 or 100.00 

Second Steward 85.00 or 85.00 

Chief Cook 120.00 or 110.00 or 100.00 or 95.00 

The pay of all the lesser official rankings 
and all the ratings is identical whatever size 
or class the ship: 

Deck 

Cadet Officer $90.00 Boatswain's Mate $80.00 

Carpenter 90.00 Quartermaster 77.50 

Carpenter's Mate 85.00 Able Seaman 75.00 

Boatswain 85.00 Ordinary Seaman 55.00 

Deck Boy 40.00 

Engine-room 

Junior Engineer $125.00 Oiler $80.00 

Refrigerator Engineer. . . 95.00 Water-tender 80.00 

Asst. Refrigerator Eng.. . 85 . 00 Storekeeper 80 . 00 

Electrician 95.00 Fireman 75.00 

Deck Engineer 85.00 Wiper 65.00 

Coal-passer 65.00 

Commissary 

2d Cook $90.00 Scullion $60.00 

3d Cook 80.00 Endman 60.00 

Vegetable Cook 65.00 Messman 60.00 

Cook's Mate 60.00 Cadet Messman 45.00 

Baker 105.00 Stewards' Messboy 55.00 

2d Baker 75.00 Sailor's Messboy 55.00 

Steam Cook 75.00 Firemen's Messboy 55.00 

Butcher 85.00 Doctor 150.00 

2d Butcher 75.00 Captain's Clerk 75.00 

Storekeeper 75.00 Chief Radio Operator. . . 110.00 

Pantryman 65.00 Assistant Radio Operator 85.00 

Not all of these rankings and ratings are 
on every ship. Only the largest ships, for 
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instance, carry both wipers and oilers in 
the engine-room; an oiler does both jobs 
in the other ships. The same is true of 
refrigerating engineers and deck engineers, 
of fourth officers, of storekeepers. There is 
certain additional pay for overtime work and 
sometimes subsistence when a crew has to 
eat away from the ship while in a port, but 
the scale as it stands indicates fairly the 
filthy-lucre point of view on ordinary life at 
sea. 



II 

HOW TO GET TO SEA 

IF, then, you've decided you want to go 
and that you want to go in a merchant- 
ship instead of the navy, there are a number 
of ways you can have a try at it. The old, 
time-honored way is a good one. Hang 
around a dock, pick out a ship you like, find 
out where she is going, try a "Say, mister," 
to the mate, and ask him to sign you on as 
ordinary seaman if you are as old as eighteen 
or of good size for your age at seventeen, 
and if younger get him to take you as deck- 
boy. This way of doing requires that you 
be in a town that is a port. Sometimes the 
hardest problem for a fellow who is bit by 
this zest for the sea is to get from his home 
town to a port. The old, time-honored way 
for that used to be to leave a note for the 
folks and slide out the bedroom window some 
moonlight night, jumping a freight-train as 
it rattled through, and landing in the seaport 
town with a dollar and an appetite. When 
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you are at the age that you are nothing but 
a pair of lungs and a pair of legs it's none 
so bad as a plan and is still largely used in 
developing what we may call volunteer re- 
cruitment for sea service. Personal liberty 
is being interfered with so much nowadays, 
however, that many shipping-offices and 
shipping-commissioners ask for written con- 
sent of parents before signing on a lad, so 
it is well to get the family reconciled to 
your scheme and leave by the front door 
with a little more money and luggage. It 
is fairer to your folks and makes an easier 
retreat to the home base in case of temporary 
disaster. Still, it doesn't try out your nerve 
as well as the other, and your nerve will 
have to be tried out in one way or another 
before you have gone far in your sea career. 
Seamen are kind. If, with or without 
your parents' co-operation, you are trying 
to place yourself direct aboard a ship and 
can't get to the mate to ask him about it, 
chum up with the boatswain or one of the 
sailors who looks companionable and get him 
to take you to the mate or the "old man." 
Or go to the shipping-offices. In New York 
City the Standard Oil Company has one in 
Pearl Street; the Shipping Board maintains 
one in Washington Street, down near the Bat- 
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tery. You can learn of others by hanging 
around either of those. 

If you would rather be introduced to the 
service instead of jimmying your way in, 
the Shipping Board maintains a training 
system at various ports — Boston, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Cleveland — where you 
can be received if you come within certain 
age and weight limits and get a couple of 
months' training aboard one of their ships 
and then be sent to sea. You won't be as 
far ahead this way in either money or ca- 
pability as you will be by trying the practical, 
direct method, but it is an easier and surer 
way of getting started than the other. 

If you are sure about your intention of 

staying at sea for some years at least, the state 

nautical school-ships can hardly be beat as 

a way of getting thorough, high-class training 

in both seamanship and navigation and the 

ways of both sail and steam. There are 

only two such ships at present, the Newport 

at New York and the Ranger at Boston. 

Pennsylvania used to have one, but passed it 

up. But plans afoot seem to promise more 

of them, probably half a dozen, distributed 

on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the Great 

Lakes, and the Gulf of Mexico, so that there 

will be room enough for as many boys as 
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want that character of training. You have 
to give some things up that the other life 
at sea lets you have straight off the bat. 
You can't earn so much money nor be so 
much your own boss. On the other hand, 
you are given expert teaching in both sea- 
manship and navigation, and get more out 
of your two years that the ship requires from 
you than you would in an average ship. 
You can get aboard these ships at sixteen 
and have to stay two years. You can ad- 
dress the Board of Governors, New York 
State Nautical School, New York City, or 
Massachusetts State Nautical School, Boston. 
Several lines — the American line operating 
between New York and Liverpool or South- 
ampton, and the Ward line, running ships 
down to the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica — have a cadet system that is attractive 
if you try to get the most out of it you can. 
The appointments are for boys under twenty- 
one, and are confined to a few mail-ships 
under an old provision of Congress that re- 
quires one such cadet to be carried for each 
thousand of gross tonnage in ships paid by 
the government for carrying the mails. The 
system has been in existence twenty years 
or more. It has turned out some good men. 

But as prospects were so poor before the 
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war for much of a career in the United States 
merchant marine, it was often hard, espe- 
cially in the winter, to get the right kind of 
boys to sail for the fifteen dollars a month 
they were paid and the odd jobs they were 
set to. The ships had to sign on that number 
of cadets before they could sail, and conse- 
quently often there was a sprinkling of lads 
glad of any shelter and not interested in 
either seamanship or navigation. But when 
a lad did show interest and application he 
had every possible chance given him by 
expert officers. Still, the system was not 
justifying itself before the war. Now it 
ought to do so to the mutual satisfaction of 
the cadets, the ships' officers who are charged 
with overseeing them, the companies that 
own the ships, and the general government 
that decreed the system. Boys given these 
appointments are supposed to show qualities 
that deserve prompter training for officership 
than the slower process out of the forecastle 
and, as in the school-ships, they give up 
bigger earnings for the better training. Ap- 
plication is made to the offices of the Amer- 
ican line and the Ward line. A number of 
the lines plan to establish credit systems 
on their ships. 

A good thing to do is to buy a copy of the 
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Journal of Commerce (New York City, 32 
Broadway) for a nickel and study the page 
solid with small advertisements of shipping 
companies that it runs every day, and so 
get an idea of the companies, their ships, and 
their trades and routes. For the Pacific 
coast the San Francisco Commercial News 
will do you the same service. 

In the bad old days when " crimps' ' got a 
little from the ship and a little from the man 
for each member of the crew they provided, 
you needed to watch out for the man who 
was too ready to "sign you up." Now, with 
such conditions almost entirely removed, 
reputable shipping-offices are established that 
act for the various ship companies, though 
some of the bigger companies maintain their 
individual offices. The headquarters of the 
various marine unions are good places to hang 
around for tips of good ships and likely open- 
ings and good shipping-offices, and also such 
places as the Seamen's Institute on South 
Street and the Seamen's Christian Associa- 
tion on West Street, New York City, the 
Seamen's Institute in Galveston, and similar 
institutions in all the ports of the country, 
where, either direct from the officials or in 
conversation with the men, you can get a 
good many pointers. 
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One thing, though— make sure that your 
eyes are at least a good average. The vision 
test in the physical examination has held 
up many a man when he applied for his able- 
seaman's certificate or his mate's license. 
You will be put through distance-vision tests 
and color-vision tests as soon as you try to 
qualify for any post of even minor responsi- 
bility. You don't have to show up quite so 
well with your eyesight in order to get an 
engineering license as you do to get a deck 
license, but it's a matter you need to have a 
careful decision on if you're in any doubt, 
before you put in a year or two at sea and 
then find you can't advance because you're 
not good enough on distance and color 
vision. 



Ill 

At SEA 

IT comes to this, then: If a man loves 
physical activity and enjoys rough com- 
fort, if he is master enough of himself so 
that he does not yield to every casual tempta- 
tion to dissipate, if he doesn't think he is a 
world's wonder and on the way to great 
recognitions, the life at sea pays about as well 
as the life ashore in both money and satisfac- 
tions. If he has an inborn hankering after 
the sea from inherited tendency, or boyhood 
prowling about ships in port, or much read- 
ing, there is no use talking to him, anyway. 
But in the way that most sailors discourage 
a novice, if they can, I have felt that I should 
point out most the disadvantages. Once a 
lad throws in his lot with them in spite of 
all they can do to prevent it, they turn to, 
men and officers, to make a seaman of him. 
No fellow should go to sea for a long time 
or a short one unless he feels an enthusiasm 
for seacraft. He will have an unhappy time 
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of it, and it is right he should, if he uses a 
ship just for the convenience of his wayward 
and wayfaring instincts. Men who are giv- 
ing their lives to a craft have no time and no 
patience for wastrels or for better men who 
are going through a passing wastrel phase of 
their lives. Joseph Conrad says something 
about the finest old type of seamen that every 
man seeking an opportunity in merchant- 
ships does well to ponder. Singleton, the 
old seaman, stands, in the dead of night, 
looking down into the forecastle of the 
Narcissus, during her last night in port, while 
all the rest of the crew are asleep. 

The men who could understand his silence were gone 
— those men who knew how to exist beyond the pale 
of life and within sight of eternity. They had been 
strong, as those are strong who know neither doubts 
nor hopes. They had been impatient and enduring, 
turbulent and devoted, unruly and faithful. Well- 
meaning people had tried to represent those men as 
whining over every mouthful of their food; as going 
about their work in fear of their lives. But in truth 
they had been men who knew toil, privation, violence, 
debauchery — but knew not fear, and had no desire of 
spite in their hearts. Men hard to manage, but easy 
to inspire; voiceless men — but men enough to scorn 
in their hearts the sentimental voices that bewailed 
the hardness of their fate. It was a fate unique and 
their own; the capacity to bear it appeared to them 
the privilege of the chosent Their generation lived 
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inarticulate and indispensable, without knowing the 
sweetness of affections or the refuge of a home— and 
died free from the dark menace of a narrow grave. 
They were the everlasting children of the mysterious sea. 
Their successors are the grown-up children of a dis- 
contented earth. They are less naughty, but less 
innocent; less profane, but perhaps also less believing; 
and if they have learned how to speak they have also 
learned how to whine. But the others were strong and 
mute; they were effaced, bowed, and enduring, like 
stone caryatides that hold up in the night the lighted 
halls of a resplendent and glorious edifice. They are 
gone now — and it does not matter. The sea and the 
earth are unfaithful to their children: a truth, a faith, 
a generation of men goes — and is forgotten, and it does 
not matter! Except, perhaps, to the few of those who 
believed the truth, confessed the faith — or loved the men. 

The job is to be like those men in the main. 
Better conditions at sea than they had will 
make easier living out of the present-day 
sailors and it should therefore make more 
willing workers and more capable workers. 
See that the easier living does that instead 
of making merely a man who takes every- 
thing easier. Andrew Puruseth, the presi- 
dent of the Seamen's Union in the United 
States, wrote out a statement once that 
might be called "The Whole Duty of a 
Seaman " : 

The man who expects to be known as an able seaman 
on a steamship must know the use of rigging-screws, fids, 
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marline-spikes, serving-mallets, the palm and needle, 
calking tools, the mixing of paints and colors, how to 
obtain strong leverages with bars, ropes, tackles, how 
to brace with wedges and shores, besides knowing the 
various knots and splices, and to worm, parcel, serve, 
and seize, with rope and wire, and must be able to hold 
up his end of a job when it comes to climbing and 
working in places where both armhold and foothold 
are difficult. He must know the lead-line, not only its 
marks, but how to use it, to get correct soundings 
when the ship is in close quarters, the night dark, and 
the sea heavy, whether he stands in a smother of sea 
on a low freighter or far up the side of an immense 
liner. The compass, of course, is a familiar object to 
him, but he must know how to use it, how to steer 
the ship under all conditions, what to expect and how 
to meet it when he is steering across a current as well 
as with it or against it, through the swift rush of a 
narrows, passing at close quarters in and out of the 
suction of another heavy ship under speed, with the 
wind light or strong from any direction, heading into 
a heavy sea, taking it on either bow or quarter or 
abeam, under check or full speed, rolling and pitching 
heavily, or running before it. 

He must have, besides, all the skill re- 
quired in life-boat work, and should know 
about stowage as well as having a thorough 
handiness with cargo-booms. But the thor- 
oughness of Mr. Furuseth's description shows 
the fervor and the pride and the readiness in 
each one of his tasks that we need more than 
anything else at sea. It isn't necessary to 
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make a Turk's head, but somehow you 
respect the man who can do it. Mr. Furu- 
seth would agree as readily that every man 
should lay enough weight on a holystone 
and rub a soogy-woogy rag hard enough to 
keep his circulation going. He should be 
early interested in pilotage and know the 
piloting peculiarities of the harbors he visits 
as fast as he can. 

A watch is four hours in a ship, and there 
are two watches, called the port and the star- 
board watch. But ordinarily on a ship the 
working custom keeps more men working 
about the deck through the daylight hours 
and gives men a straight sleep at night. The 
" Working Rules on Passenger, Freight, and 
Oil Vessels," as issued in 1918 by the Eastern 
and Gulf Sailors' Association, for the in- 
formation and guidance of the members, gives 
a line on the actual conditions of work: 



1. Any work for the safety of the vessel, her cargo, 
passengers, and crew to be done at any time without 
extra compensation. 

2. Working-hours on week-days in port shall be 
from 7 a.m. to 12 m. and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

3. Work on Sundays and legal holidays and all work 
beyond the regular working-hours on week-days shall 
be paid for at the overtime rate, except such work 
as is necessary for the immediate safety of the vessel, 
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her passengers, cargo, and crew. Overtime to be paid 
at rate of 60 cents per hour. 

4. Sea watches shall be set when vessel leaves for 
sea, but not later than 12 noon on day of departure; 
sea watches shall continue until noon on day of arrival. 
The actual mooring and unmooring of. vessel upon 
arrival and departure shall not be considered overtime 
work. 

5. If vessel's stay in port is too short to break 
sea watches, and sea watches are continued, the watch 
on deck shall perform their regular duties, but when 
called upon to perform other work after 5 p.m. or 
before 7 a.m. on week-days, and any time on Sundays 
and legal holidays and all work performed on their 
watch below, they shall be paid therefor at overtime 
rate. (Work in this case is defined to mean — loading 
and discharging of freight, baggage, stores, fuel, and 
cleaning and moving vessel.) 

6. Quartermasters or other members of the crew 
required to keep gangway, or watch vessel on Sundays 
or legal holidays, shall receive equivalent time off in 
port or be paid therefor at overtime rate. 

7. Watchmen shall not be required to keep more than 
a nine (9) hour watch in port, and shall receive one (1) 
night off a week. 

8. Union men shall be employed when obtain- 
able; the engagement of the men shall be done through 
the union offices or on the docks. 

9. When working overtime a member of the crew 
appointed by the union or by the crew shall compare 
time with the officer in charge after knocking off. 

10. The crew shall have one (1) unbroken hour 

for dinner while lying in port or roadstead, and no 

work shall be performed during such hour. Dinner 
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shall be from 12 m. to 1 p.m., but may be varied not 
to exceed one hour either way. Breakfast-time shall 
be between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m. Supper-time shall be 
at 5 p.m., but may be postponed not to exceed one 
(1) hour. One (1) hour to be allowed for supper. (The 
above rule regarding dinner and supper hours shall 
also apply when crew work watch and watch in port.) 

11. Mattress and pillow with covers, colored spread, 
and sufficient blankets shall be furnished by the 
owners for each member of the crew. (Men to be 
responsible for bedding furnished.) 

12. Members should use their judgment at all 
times, and if in doubt what should be charged as over- 
time should do the work required of them and then 
refer the case to the union for adjustment. 

The officers stand watches of four hours 
on and eight hours off. The captain does 
not stand any watch. The officer next under 
him is called the first officer or the chief 
officer. He is responsible to the captain 
for the practical working operations of the 
ship. He stands the four-to-eight watch 
morning and evening. He gives the boat- 
swain and the carpenter their orders for the 
day and supervises the ship. Entering ports, 
he is stationed out forward on the forecastle- 
head and supervises the forward lines of the 
ship in docking and all work with the anchors. 
The second mate has the watches from mid- 
night to four in the morning and from noon 

to four in the afternoon. He usually has the 
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supervision of the life-boats, the care of the 
chronometers by which all time is gauged in 
calculations of the ship's position, and is in 
charge of the after-deck when the ship is dock- 
ing. The third mate keeps the eight-to-twelve 
watch morning and night, and his station 
while making or leaving port is on the bridge 
under the direct orders of the captain 
handling the engine-room and the docking 
telegraphs, sending messages for the various 
engine speeds, and for the handling of lines 
and receiving messages from the forecastle- 
head and the after-deck with regard to the 
ship's proximity to dock edges or buoys or 
approaching craft not clearly observable 
from the bridge. These messages he trans- 
mits for and to the captain and the pilot, 
if one is aboard. 

If you are going into the engine-room it is 
worth while learning to feel for the engines 
as Mc Andrew did: 

Romance! Those first-class passengers they like it 

very well, 
Printed an' bound in little books; but why don't 

poets tell? 
I'm sick of all their quirks an' turns — the loves an' 

doves they dream — 
Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing the Song o' 

Steam! 
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To match wi' Scotia's noblest speech yon orchestra 
sublime 

Whaurto — uplifted like the just — the tail-rods mark 
the time. 

The crank-throws give the double-bass; the feed- 
pump sobs an' heaves: 

An* now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on 
the sheaves. 

Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link- 
head bides, 

Till — hear that note? the rod's return whings glimmer- 
in' through the guides. 

They're all awa! True beat, full power, the clangin' 
chorus goes 

Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin' 
dynamos. 

Interdependence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 

To work, ye'll note, at any tilt an' every rate o' speed. 

Pra skylight-lift to furnace-bars, backed, bolted, braced, 
an' stayed, 

An' singhi' like the Mornin' Stars for joy that they 
are made. 

You might have never thought it out, but 
once it has been thought out for you like 
that if you can't jump to the spirit of it you 
really haven't any business setting out to be 
a marine engineer. 

And equally you ought not to think of a 
ship's engine-room as the place for your life's 
work if, while at the same time you hold 
to the spirit of Kipling's poetry, you cannot 
get down to the grim realism of Mr. William 
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McFee's description of "Merchantmen En- 
gineers" in every expectation of your career 
down in the bowels of the ship, from your 
first job as coal-passer to your later jobs as 
certificated engineer: 

It is Sunday, and I have been working. Oh yes, 
there is plenty of work to do in the world, I find, 
wherever I go. But I cannot help wondering why 
Fate so often offers me the dirty end of the stick. 
Here I am, awaiting my commission as an engineer- 
officer of the N. R. and I am in the thick of it day 
after day. I don't mean when I say "work" what 
you mean by work. I don't mean work such as my 
friends and shipmates do, the navigating officer or the 
officers of the deck watch. I mean work, hard, sweat- 
ing, nasty toil, coupled with responsibility. ... I am 
anxious for you, a landsman, to grasp this particular 
fragment of the sorry scheme of things entire, that in 
no other profession have the officers responsible for the 
carrying out of the work to toil as do the engineers in 
merchantmen, in transports, in fleet auxiliaries. You 
do not expect the major to clear the waste-pipe of 
his regimental latrines. You do not expect the surgeon 
to superintend the purging of his bandages. You do 
not expect the navigators of a ship to paint her hull. . . . 
Yet you do, collectively, tolerate a tradition by which 
the marine engineer has to assist, overlook, and very 
often perform work corresponding precisely to the 
irrelevant chores mentioned above, which are in other 
professions relegated to the humblest and roughest of 
mankind. . . . The point to distinguish is that the 
engineer not only has the responsibility but he has in 

nine cases out of ten to do it. He, the officer, must 
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befoul his person and derange his hours of rest and 
recreation that others may enjoy. He must be avail- 
able twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
at sea or in port. Whether chief or the lowest junior, 
he must be ready to plunge instantly to the succor of 
the vilest piece of mechanism on board. . . . Yet what 
alternative can one suggest? . . . The genuine blown- 
in-the-glass engineer must see the thing done himself, 
must, in most cases, do it himself. If he does not, 
he is haunted by the nightmare of that particular 
thing falling down on him while on watch. 

Besides having such work to do, he has to 
have the skill and patience necessary for 
doing disagreeable jobs with insufficient tools. 
Mr. McFee, an experienced engineer, also 
says of this: 

There is this to be said and suggested: his tools could 
be modernized. Think for a moment that of all the 
ships at sea with electric current on tap, scarce one 
has an electric drill, a mechanism so common in 
America that every one is familiar with it. Consider 
the denseness of intellect which sends ships to sea 
every day without a single tool especially designed for 
its work, without an electric torch, or a blow-lamp, 
or a telephone between bridge and engine-room. I 
was privileged recently to inspect the stores and work- 
shop placed on a ship for the use of air-mechanics 
and I was astounded. Here was richness! Here were 
rows upon rows of neatly made drawers and lockers, 
lathes, drills, grinders, saws, fans, motors — all the 

paraphernalia of a modern machine-shop. In the 
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same vessel the photographic apparatus and dark 
room were a miracle of modernity* In the sick-bay 
I found swing cots, fans, porcelain sinks, X-ray ap- 
paratus, and every convenience of modern surgery. 
In the wireless-room was a plant that out-marconied 
Marconi. And down below in the same vessel the 
store was a dark and dismal chaos, with a few filthy 
shelves stocked apparently by an intoxicated tinker. 
The tools for keeping the propelling mechanism in order 
were coeval with Watt and Fulton. With a dynamo 
of 60 kw. there was not a single electric fan or tool 
available. And the maddening thing about it all is 
that tradition makes the competent engineer look 
askance at modern machine tools. He must make 
good with the silly old things at his disposal. Here is 
his intellectual shame and his moral glory. For he 
does make good, in season and out of it, at sea and in 
port, fair weather and foul. The engines in his charge 
get there; and he, involved in grease and sweat and 
nastiness, retires to his primitive bath-room to divest 
himself of them and restore his bodily presence to a 
semblance of civilized decency. 

Those are the trials of the engineer. For 
the beginner the trials are in the coal- 
bunkers and the fire-room. Oil-burning tur- 
bines are the words. They take much of the 
hardship out of life in the engine-room. 
But they cut out some of the beginner's jobs. 
And there always will be coal-burning ships, 
many of them poorly arranged, as long as the 
life of this generation and the next lasts. 
You have to take ships as you find them, not 
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as they ought to be or may be sometime in a 
happy future. 

At this other end of the scale, the breaking- 
in (and breaking) job as coal-passer, at which 
men headed for the engine-room start, I think 
of a husky fellow I know who ran away to 
sea at fourteen. The first voyage his hands 
swelled to three times their natural size, and 
when off-watch time came there was no 
sleep for him because he could not lie in his 
bunk, his back ached so. That is six years 
ago and he is a water-tender now, ready to 
go up for his engineer's license. But fourteen 
is too young for any lad to go into the fire- 
room, husky or not. A man needs to be 
pretty husky to go into it at eighteen. 

You will have to get used, too, to an 
association with foreigners who are more 
menial than you through their necessities 
if not through their natures. As long as 
coal-ships of old type remain on the seas — 
and the life of a well-built ship is twenty-five 
or thirty years — men used to hardships and 
discomforts, in both work and quarters, that 
deserve the term "menial" will have to be 
upon the seas, for good United States citizens 
will not hold these jobs. This is especially 
true of ships that operate in the tropic and 
semi-tropic runs. And to. mix with them on 
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even terms may be your fate for months or 
a year in your breaking-in process. How to 
handle them as a superior will always be one 
of the problems at sea for as long as the 
present generation lasts. A British engineer 
gives you an idea of what you have to face 
sometimes: 

" Centurion " talks of "handling men"; by men he 
means British Tommies;, What sort of figure would 
his officer cut if he had to handle a cosmopolitan crowd 
of firemen, coal-passers, and greasers in the tropics? 
What would he do with a crowd of forty yelling Chinks 
surging up the tunnel to beat up a poor silly junior 
engineer who, in a moment of exasperation, had punched 
one of them? What would he do with a lot of Japanese 
firemen, knowing not a word of English, who raced 
away up out of the stokehold at the moment of collision, 
and left him with a whirling telegraph and no steam? 
How would he run his watch and keep full speed if his 
lot included two Japs who were too small to open the 
wing-fire doors, an Arab from Perim who ate hashish, 
and an Armenian and a West-Indian negro who were 
always trying to knife each other over a Greek woman? 
Handling men! I tell you, sir, the British officer has a 
gaudy time of it compared with us in the merchant 
service this day! To have a white crowd once more, a 
crowd who could all speak English and do as they were 
told! It would be like changing from lion-taming to 
kicking the cat! And we have ten thousand ships at sea! 

The problem for the United States mer- 
chant marine is not handling Japanese and 
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Chinese and Lascars, as in the British mer- 
chant marine, but handling the lowlier class 
of Spaniards— over 40 per cent, of the fire- 
men in our merchant marine are Spaniards, 
for the reasons I have stated — with an occa- 
sional Filipino and a considerable number of 
Italians. 

A coal-passers work is hardest after the 
ship has been at sea a few days and the 
lower and nearer bunkers have been emptied 
of their coal. Then he has to climb into the 
upper bunkers and throw the coal through a 
square hatch into the lower bunkers, thence 
getting it to the furnace mouths. It is 
grueling work, and the chief satisfaction in it 
is to watch the man in the job next ahead, 
the fireman, and figure on when you can quit 
the one you have and try for fireman. There 
is great knack called for in firing. The coal 
must be spread out thin and even on the 
furnace, so the fire will be fierce and bright, 
to give plenty of heat and keep the fires from 
becoming choked with clinkers, requiring 
too constant cleaning as well as reducing the 
amount of heat secured. "Then," as Mr. 
John S. Margerison says, in a little English 
book, "comes the operation of fire-cleaning. 
Stripped to the waist, and dripping moisture 

at every pore, two men throw back a furnace 
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door and immediately begin to poke the fire 
with a long, heavy steel 'slice/ This breaks 
up the glowing mass, and, on a rake being 
inserted, it is pulled red-hot out on to the 
steel plates of the deck, where a stream of 
water from a hose cools it and turns it to 
clinkers, which eventually find their way up 
the ash-hoist and into the sea. Occasionally 
a gauge-glass will burst with the noise of a 
pistol-shot. But a deft hand shuts off the 
steam, and then, with great care and dex- 
terity, places a second glass in position." 

Of the oiler Mr. Margerison says: "The 
oiler has quite a different job, and one that is 
comparatively clean. His station on duty 
is in the engine-room, and here he walks 
around with an oil-can in his hands, dropping 
oil here, flooding bearings with a sudden rush 
of oil there, and generally tending the mon- 
ster engines which whirl the huge screws 
around, and thus drive the ship along. It 
doesn't sound very much to do, but when you 
remember that the youth has to be con- 
stantly on the watch for four solid hours, 
and must never let a bearing run hot for 
want of oil, you will understand that it is 
harder than it sounds." 

Many fellows feel that a steward's job 
isn't good enough for them, and are proud 
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of the saying at sea that Americans don't 
make good stewards; but that is a mistaken 
point of view, due to accepting the less worthy- 
class of stewards as representative of the 
calling. A steward, thinking only of tips he 
can get and dreading a breath of deck air, 
is not worthy the name in any merchant 
marine upon the seas. Good service in con- 
nection with the commissary aboard a ship 
is an honorable calling, and a man who 
has the hotel instinct and the sea instinct in 
combination can work up to an important 
place calling for varied abilities and a good 
salary. You have to start as call-boy, or 
scullion, and run through a wide «£ of 
cooking, serving, cabin-care, and the handling 
of people, both the ship's officers and pas- 
sengers of all grades. On great liners there 
is elaborate organization of the stewards' 
department, with many gradations of place 
and rank. But in most ships the life of the 
steward is simpler and requires fewer defer- 
ences than in the blue-ribbon liners. 

The purser of a ship is its financial man 
for all the routine of the voyage. He 
supervises all accounts and is the inter- 
mediary between passengers and the com- 
pany or the ship's captain. 

Only passenger-ships carry pursers. On 
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freight-ships that carry a miscellaneous cargo 
instead of all one commodity and that are 
going to several foreign ports instead of only 
one a supercargo is sometimes carried. He 
relieves the captain of excessive shore busi- 
ness, and is the general business representa- 
tive of either the shipping company or else 
the merchandising company that has taken 
all or most of the space in the ship for that 
voyage. His pay ranges from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a month. Many 
young men starting out on careers in the 
shore offices of shipping companies like to 
have these jobs a year or two for the actual 
contact with foreign clients and ports that 
otherwise they will know only through letters 
and cables. 

Wireless men are usually placed through 
the Marconi Wireless Company. They sign 
on a ship's articles at a cent a month and 
are paid and controlled by the Marconi 
Company, though of course in the execution 
of their ship's duties they are under the orders 
of the captain and his officers, the same as 
anybody else in the ship's crew. 

A ship man's rights as to pay and condi- 
tions of employment, the preservation of his 
effects in the event of death, attendance in 
the case of sickness or accident, and im- 
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proper disciplinary measures are protected 
with greater care through the government 
shipping commissioner stationed at each port 
than are the rights of any other working-man, 
simply because the necessary working condi- 
tions of his life keep him so long away from 
shore and the knowledge of shore routine in 
securing redress that the government charges 
itself particularly to see that he gets a 
straight deal. In addition to this super- 
vision of the shipping commissioner the sea- 
men's unions support the rights the sailor 
has and work steadily to secure more rights 
and privileges for him. A sailor should join 
the union, because so long as the principle 
of collective bargaining is an essential ele- 
ment of the country's business life the seaman 
needs such help from his craft-group more 
than any other working-man, and should bear 
his share of responsibility and expense that is 
expressed by joining the union and paying 
his dues. Stick up for your union, and sup- 
port it by your seaman's influence as well as 
your dues, but keep your employing com- 
pany's standpoint in mind, too, and dis- 
courage a careless assertion of "rights" that 
flies in the face of a fair show for both sides. 
Stick up for your ship, too. The ship gives 
you your living and your safety. Be of her 
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while you are with her. Whatever her 
faults, keep talk about them within the 
ship's company, and even there be chary of 
it when young seamen are about taking in 
their first fast impressions of the seamen's 
code. He who is faithless with a ship will 
be faithless with a comrade, and the man de- 
fective with these two is likely to be brittle 
in any other relation. 

It is well to join the naval reserve, too. 
The idea of the naval reserve is an old and 
honored idea in all maritime countries. Its 
idea is that the civilian seaman, because he 
is handy at sea, can more quickly be made 
ready for fighting at sea if war is declared 
than a landsman, and that therefore a 
patriotic sailor undertakes to hold himself in 
readiness for fighting service on a war-ship 
if his country needs him in that capacity 
when war opens. Accordingly, he signs up 
in the naval reserve in peace-time and un- 
dertakes to practise a little ship's gunnery for 
a short time at long intervals during the 
years he is enrolled in the naval reserve, and 
he receives in recognition of this a pittance 
each year from the government, as a kind of 
retainer while he is at his regular work in 
merchant-ships. In joining the naval re- 
serve, however, a seaman should bear in 
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mind that he is first of all a civilian seaman, 
and be jealous of any naval attempts to 
swamp that sense in him by making him 
think of himself as naval just because he 
is naval reserve for a time. He should be 
jealous, also, of any attempt on the part of 
the navy when war comes to take civilian 
ships and civilian crews under naval opera- 
tion for the regular civilian work at sea in- 
stead of for fighting. Navies are very hu- 
man in their desire to play up their own im- 
portance and prestige, and they are apt to 
try to dominate the situation at sea more 
than is their right or their value. The naval 
method of training does not make as good a 
seaman as does the civilian life at sea. The 
navy man has less resourcefulness, as a rule, 
is used to depending on a greater number of 
men for doing a given job, and knows he 
can't be fired for anything less than a court- 
martial offense, whereas if a chief officer of 
a merchant-ship thinks a man slacks at his 
work he can fire him at the end of a voyage 
without rhyme or reason. But if the civilian 
seaman takes pains to remember that the 
merchant marine is the senior service at sea, 
since men sailed to trade before they sailed 
to fight, and of greater significance steadily 
in the life of the nation, he may well jump 
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whole-heartedly into the naval-reserve rela- 
tion with the navy, meantime fostering in 
every way the enforcement and new enact- 
ment of governmental restrictions upon the 
navy that compel it to keep its hands off 
civilian ships doing the normal shipping 
work even in war-time, as civilian ships 
always have done during all wars and nota- 
bly during the great war just closed, and that 
limit the navy's arbitrary demand for men 
in the naval reserve when war comes to the 
men it actually needs aboard fighting, not 
transporting, ships for fighting, not transport- 
ing, needs. 



IV 



SHIPPING TRADES AND ROUTES 

THE great shipping routes for the United 
States are, naturally, the transatlantic 
run between our north-Atlantic ports and 
Europe, the transpacific run between our 
north-Pacific ports and Asia, the ocean 
coastwise runs to the east and west coasts of 
South America, and the great fresh-water 
run of the Great Lakes from Duluth, at the 
head of Lake Superior, eight hundred miles 
to Buffalo, with wheat and ore and the 
return run with coal. Compared with these 
all other routes, even the Alaskan run, are 
minor routes in United States shipping. 

A sailorman is as much interested in trades 
as he is in routes. If you have your choice 
between carrying guano or nitrates between 
the same South American country and the 
same United States port the man who would 
prefer guano to nitrates had his sense of 

smell left out in the making of him. The 
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coastwise coal-carrying trade has no points 
to recommend it in preference to a nice 
passenger-ship run between the same ports. 
So trades mean as much to a man at sea as 
routes do. He'll want to sample them all, 
but the smallest possible sample of some 
of them will be a plenty. 

The "geography of transport " varies for 
each country that has a merchant marine. 
Different countries develop different routes 
that are their specialties, as the Indian and 
Australian trades with Great Britain, but 
along the great arteries of trade all the 
merchant fleets of the world intermix and 
there is keen competition. 

We will meet Great Britain more in South 
American trade now and hereafter than ever 
before because, although this was a natural 
market for us, we had neglected it and al- 
lowed Great Britain and Germany, competing 
with each other* to establish there the kind of 
connections rightfully ours quite unchal- 
lenged by us. We will meet Japan in Pacific 
trades, where both the United States and 
Great Britain have too easily conceded a 
predominance. The African trades will not 
be so readily ours as they are Great Britain's, 
and we will have to fight somewhat as inter- 
lopers in that trade. The China trade, on the 
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other hand, comes into our scheme through 
long tradition and neglected but still powerful 
banking and marketing affiliations. Our 
trade with Russia is bound to develop by all 
the routes, the Pacific, the Baltic, and the 
Black and White Sea ports, and we will have 
to meet the Germans, the British, and the 
French there. But on both coasts of our own 
two continents and direct across the two 
greatest oceans are the big lines of our sea- 
going development, with the Great Lakes 
naturally reserved for us alone. The season 
of 1918 there were 550 ships operating on the 
Great Lakes of over five and a half million 
dead-weight tonnage and they carried as their 
chief, though by no means their only, cargoes 
61,000,000 tons of ore down to Buffalo, 
New York, and Erie, Pennsylvania, both on 
Lake Erie, and to ports near Chicago and 
Gary, Indiana, on Lake Michigan; 33,000,- 
000 tons of coal from Buffalo and Erie up 
the Lakes to Duluth and other ports; 
7,500,000 tons of stone; 168,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; and 78,000,000 bushels of other 
grains; a total of 246,000,000 bushels of 
grain out of the Northwest by water to the 
eastern United States — all this dining an 
unusually short ice-free season of a little 
more than seven months. 
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The war shot many established trading- 
routes to pieces, because ships were ar- 
bitrarily put into routes that would bring 
military supplies where they were needed. 
The nitrate and manganese trades, for in- 
stance, grew beyond all legitimate peace- 
time requirements, and the sugar trade from 
Java and the wheat trade from Australia and 
through the Black Sea and the Dardanelles 
from Russia died. These will grow again. 
There is a great flour trade from the Pacific 
coast around to the Atlantic coast (San 
Francisco to New York) that was emphasized 
during the war, but will be a big factor 
steadily. 

There is the manganese trade from the east 
coast of South America and the nitrate trade 
from the west coast of South America; the 
coffee trade from Brazil; the banana trade 
from the West Indies and Central America; 
the sulphur trade and the phosphate trade; 
the oil trades from Texas and Mexico with 
development of oil promising in South 
America; the African trades, which had 
twenty-three ships in it the early part of 
1919 and were bound to have more; the 
Australian, New Zealand, and East Indies 
trade, with forty-five ships in it at the 
same time and with the same assurance of 
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growth; the Cuban sugar trade; the great 
cotton trade out of Galveston. 

The coastwise trades have as their two big- 
gest factors the coal-carrying trade from 
Norfolk and Newport News up to Boston 
and Philadelphia and the lumber trade from 
Gray's Harbor and other harbors near 
Seattle and Portland down to San Francisco. 

The fisheries trades are up to the Banks of 
Newfoundland from New England ports, 
and to Sable Island, Brown's, Georges, and 
Western Banks, which are located to the 
south of the Newfoundland Banks, Georges 
Bank being two hundred and fifty miles 
southeast of Cape Cod, steam-trawlers and 
sailing-boats both being used, with crews of 
about twenty-eight men aboard the trawlers; 
into Alaskan waters from San Francisco and 
Seattle, and out of Galveston into the Gulf 
of Campeche, and out of Duluth and one or 
two other ports of the Great Lakes. 

Our passenger trades are the runs from 

New York to Southampton and Liverpool 

in England, to Cherbourg in France, and 

undoubtedly in the not too distant future 

into the Mediterranean to Italy; the runs to 

New Orleans and Galveston from New York; 

to Cuba and Central America and Porto 

Rico from New York and Boston and New 
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Orleans and occasionally from Galveston, 
with surely a development of passenger-ships 
for all the principal South American coun- 
tries; the run across the Pacific to Japan, 
China, and the Philippines; the run out to 
Hawaii from San Francisco; a run from New 
York through the Panama Canal to Frisco 
and return; short runs from Boston up to 
Portland, Maine; from New York to Boston 
and to Charleston; from Seattle and from 
Portland, Oregon, down to San Francisco 
and up to Alaska; from San Francisco down 
to Los Angeles and San Diego; on the 
Great Lakes from Detroit to Buffalo and 
Cleveland and Toledo and north to Mackinac 
Island, Sault Sainte Marie, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and Port Arthur, Ontario; and from 
Chicago up to Mackinac Island and the Soo. 
There are other passenger runs on the Great 
Lakes, into Georgian Bay, for instance, but 
operated mainly by Canadian railroad-owned 
ships. There is car-ferry service also be- 
tween the Wisconsin and Michigan shores 
of Lake Michigan. Then there are interest- 
ing passenger-ships that operate between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, along 
the upper Mississippi and St. Louis and 
from New Orleans up the Mississippi to 
St. Louis and on up the Ohio in season to 
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Pittsburg. There are insular trades out in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico that are open 
to United States citizens. 

Out of San Francisco you have runs to 
Hawaii and back, down the coast to South 
American Pacific ports, up to Alaska, and the 
great runs to Japan, China, the Philippines, 
and lately to India, with an occasional ship 
for Australia. W. R. Grace & Co. practically 
dominate the South American west coast 
trade. The Matson Steamship Company 
runs steadily on the route out to Hawaii and 
back to Frisco. The American-Hawaiian 
line runs out to Honolulu and other Hawaiian 
ports, then through the Panama Canal to 
Atlantic ports. The Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company has the Japan, China, Philippines, 
and India business in the main, and the 
Spreckles Company, the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, runs a few ships to Australia. 
The Rolph Navigation Company started two 
or three tramp steamers running out to 
Australia in 1918. The Pacific Steamship 
Company runs the coastwise passenger trade 
from San Diego up to Alaska, there being a 
number of runs, the Frisco-Los Angeles-San 
Diego run, the Frisco-Portland run, the 
Frisco-Seattle run, and the Seattle-Alaska 
runs. The Alaska Packers' Association, the 
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greatest of the packing companies, runs its 
fleet of fishing-craft and supply-boats out of 
Frisco up into Alaskan waters. There are 
steam-schooners in the coast trade, too, 
mainly engaged in carrying lumber south 
from the Washington and Oregon mills. 

By the old routes for both liners and tramps 
(and tramps carry the bulk of the world's 
ocean freights) New York had a slight ad- 
vantage over Liverpool to ports on the west 
coast of North and South America, ranging 
from 4 to 10 per cent., but after the Panama 
Canal opened New York's advantage over 
Liverpool in those runs was 30 to 46 per cent. 
For Australasian ports New York used to 
have a disadvantage compared with Liver- 
pool of from 2 to 12 per cent., according to 
the speed of the vessels, but now has an 
advantage of from 5 to 28 per cent. The 
Oriental and East Indian trades are operated 
from New York at a disadvantage compared 
with Liverpool, excepting in the case of 
Japan, where New York gets an advantage 
of 10 per cent, over Liverpool by using 
the Canal. "On the whole, then," said 
Mr. Lincoln Hutchinson, from whose book, 
The Panama Canal and International Trade 
Competition, these figures are taken, "it 

seems justifiable to conclude that New York 
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as a result of the opening of the Canal will 
be likely to get, in the long run, lower freight 
rates than Liverpool to the entire west coast 
of North and South America, to Japan and 
northern China, and to Australasia." The 
route to these countries from San Francisco 
of course is much shorter than from either 
New York or Liverpool, but the trouble is the 
goods are not there to be exported. 

A good way to get an idea of how the 
routes and trades of the United States 
merchant marine are likely to be re-estab- 
lished or newly developed is to take Emory 
R. Johnson's book, The Panama Canal and 
Commerce, published in 1916, and read the 
fourth chapter, " Services through the Ca- 
nal," the sixth chapter, "The Canal and the 
Domestic Trade and Industries of the United 
States," and the seventh chapter, "The 
C$nal and the Foreign Trade of the United 
States"; and Lincoln Hutchinson's book, 
The Panama Canal and International Trade 
Competition, for the second chapter, entitled, 
1 ' Routes. ' y Then you will have to depend on 
ship-side gossip as you make port for finding 
out the best companies operating in these 
trades and along these routes and the best 
seasons of the year for mixing in with them. 

Another book will give you a picture of the 
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world's routes and trades from the stand- 
point of our greatest competitor, Great 
Britain, A. J. Sargent's Seaways of the 
Empire: Notes on the Geography of Empire. 
"He deals first with that constant stream of 
ships which, greatest at its source, moves 
from the shores of England to the Canary 
Islands, thence southward and southeastward 
to Cape Town or Durban, and thence in the 
main to Australia and New Zealand; some 
returning the way they came, but the greater 
part passing northwestward from Australia 
to Colombo and Aden to increase return car- 
goes and coming home ma Suez, while a 
considerable portion goes on eastward from 
New Zealand, rounds Cape Horn, and returns 
via the Atlantic, belting the globe. A second 
route, quite distinct in its reasons for being, 
if not wholly in the space covered, is that 
through the Mediterranean, Suez, and the 
Indian Ocean to the Far East — Bombay, 
Colombo, Calcutta, the Straits, China, Japan, 
and Manila; this traffic comes home in the 
main over the same general route. A third 
route, that best known to Americans and 
perhaps most important of all, brings ships 
from the coast of Ireland in a direct line to 
the various stopping-points — Halifax, Bos- 
ton, New York, Newport News, and Jamaica 
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— with the return trip usually over the same 
route. A South Atlantic traffic via the 
Canaries carries coal to Brazil and the River 
Plate and returns thence with wheat and 
beef. On these world lanes the marine 
supremacy of the British flag largely rests." 
An outline such as that shows why some- 
times a seaman deserts his own national 
merchant marine and goes into alien ships 
to see how the game is worked in trades and 
routes and ships differently ordered from 
those most characteristic of his own country. 

Meantime, United States trades and routes 
are steadily developing. In the week that 
I put these notes together I have said good-by 
to two friends off with their ship to Punta 
Arenas, the most southerly port in the 
world, down at the tip of South America, 
have seen another sailor friend off to Copen- 
hagen, and have read the newspaper account 
of plans for a regular line between the United 
States and West Africa, a fleet of six steam- 
ships averaging three or four thousand tons, 
with a speed of ten or twelve knots, able to 
make four round trips a year, bringing back 
mahogany, ginger, coooa beans, and similar 
products. 

The Government Hydrographic Office pub- 
lished an extremely interesting map entitled, 
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" Tracks for Full-powered Steam- vessels, 
with the Shortest Navigable Distances from 
Anchorage to Anchorage," which makes a 
cobweb of all the water surfaces on the 
globe and gives an idea of all the established 
routes. Its price is fifty cents. 

While a man is apt to see first the great 
obvious trades, like the oil-carrying trade, 
there is every reason if he starts to sea young 
that he should definitely make up his mind 
to see for himself all the trading-routes there 
are upon the seas and lakes and rivers. 
There are both more of them and fewer of 
them than a man would think. The naviga- 
tion of rivers and canals in the United States, 
for instance, is more extensive and more 
interesting than the average person realizes, 
even though it isn't as great as it ought to 
be because the railroads have discouraged 
developing inland waterways, fearing they 
would have to lower some of their freight 
rates. But a man has left some real flavor 
out of his seargoing experience if he hasn't 
had a try at both reaches of the Mississippi 
that are developing steadily, the reach from 
St. Louis south to Vicksburg and New 
Orleans and north to St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. Out from New Orleans, too, there is the 
run up-river for a few hours with a branch off 
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then into the Black River, the Red River, 
and the Atchafalaya, the "Chafala," as boat- 
men and bankmen call it there. The run 
on the Ohio River from Pittsburg down to 
Memphis or the straight route through from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans is an experience 
not to be missed. Far out west there are 
some real experiences, too. A run down the 
Snake River and on into the Columbia River 
and so on down through the gap to the 
Pacific is one of the experiences of a life- 
time. You start from Lewiston, Idaho, and 
wind up at Portland, Oregon, a distance of 
several hundred miles. These are mostly sea- 
sonal trades — that is, some times of the year 
not all the stretches of these rivers are 
navigable, but there is always work some- 
where or other along them, and a man will 
naturally pick the time they are at their best 
to have his try at them. They are putting a 
lot of new money into river transportation 
just now, especially on the Mississippi. 
Twin-screw, steel-hull towboats of 1,800 
horse-power each and steel cargo-box barges 
of 1,500-tons cargo capacity are being built. 
That isn't as lively a life as on the regular 
steamboats running alone with passengers 
and freight, or with freight alone, but it's all 
in a lifetime, and a man might as well have a 
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try at everything while he is young. It is 
surprising how many experiences you can 
pack into two or three years of water-faring 
if you are nimble about it and without 
leaving anybody in the lurch who may have 
helped you to a job and counted on you to 
stick. If a captain or mate sees that it isn't 
just restlessness, but a determination to see 
all you can before you settle down, he will 
take it in good part your leaving when a trip 
is finished, or two of them, if he has happened 
to be in need of a man. 

There is a lot to be done with the canals and 
inland waterways, too. The Erie Canal 
across New York State from near Buffalo 
to the Hudson is the best-known canal. 
But the inland run from Philadelphia down 
to Baltimore is an interesting thing for a 
while, and you can practically travel all the 
way down the Atlantic coast by water within 
a few miles of the Atlantic Ocean and yet 
away from it, and then you can turn the 
corner and start west a few miles away 
from the Gulf of Mexico and make your way 
by water to New Orleans, then on as far as 
Galveston, Texas. Back in 1913 they fin- 
ished that big piece of canal construction, 
and it is used a good deal, even though it 
isn't used half as much as it ought to be. 
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Harbor work isn't a thing to be despised 
as a piece of experience, either, and the jobs 
as tugboat man, lighter man, and with a 
wrecking outfit will develop a lot of handiness 
and hardihood in a man, particularly in the 
harbors that range around to a good many- 
nooks and corners, piers and anchorages, in- 
cluding even two or three separate towns as 
some of our ports do. 

A man hears of so many things at sea, so 
many places, so many different lines, that it 
seems he never could get the hang of it all, 
but might as well settle down quick to a sure 
job on some one route. Yet think of how 
valuable a man is to his country and how 
much more interesting to himself if he has 
actual experience of all the odds and ends, 
all the out-of-the-way watercourses, as well 
as the great apparent main trading water 
routes. And by and by almost without 
knowing how it came about when anybody 
speaks of some corner of the earth, or some 
line of ships, or some kind of a storm, you 
say to yourself or to him, "Yes, I know all 
about that," and there you are, a full- 
fledged sailor and along with it a full- 
fledged maritime citizen. Don't despise any- 
thing, any job or any route, in this game. 
Find out about it. And when you think it 
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will help, talk about it. But know about it 
before you talk. 

Just as you will be surprised by unex- 
pected things such as these, so you will 
expect to find routes that do not exist and, 
really, when you come to think of it, have no 
occasion to exist. You'd naturally expect, 
the average person would, to find ample 
water traffic between New Orleans and 
Galveston, great ports as they are and 
four hundred and fifty miles apart, both on 
the Gulf of Mexico. You can't go by water 
as a passenger between those two places, 
and it would be most unusual to find some- 
thing going on which you could ship as a 
sailor. The railroads have all that business, 
and it is uncertain that a water traffic in 
either passengers or freight would pay. 
There wouldn't be enough of either. Pas- 
sengers would want the quicker train travel 
for that route, and as both cities are exporting 
centers there is no occasion to transfer goods 
from one to the other. Similarly, you can go 
from either Seattle, Washington, or Portland, 
Oregon, to San Francisco several times a 
week and you can have abundance of ships 
to carry goods from either of those cities to 
Frisco. But you can't travel from Seattle 

to Portland as a passenger by water, and 
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you would have to look around for freight 
tonnage between the two towns. It's in- 
teresting sizing up actual conditions that way 
and finding out how reasonable some of them 
are that look unreasonable and the reasons 
some of the unreasonable limitations are 
unremedied. The answer to that latter usu- 
ally has something to do with railroads. 



SHIPPING COMPANIES 

IF a man has gone to sea with a serious 
purpose of getting ahead and making a 
life's job of it he gives a great deal of thought 
at first as to whether he shall pick out a good 
ship and settle down with her or shall go 
roaming. When he leaves his seaman's rat- 
ings and becomes an officer the same consid- 
eration is even more pressing upon him. 
There are good arguments both ways for a 
man so long as he is a sailor, and there are 
good arguments both ways for a man while 
he is a young officer. By the time he is 
thirty and a senior watch officer or captain 
he almost surely is settled with his company 
and perhaps with his ship, although that is 
not inevitably the case, and is less the case 
than ever right now, when losses at sea in 
the merchant marine during the war have 
shaken so many good men out of affiliation^ 

that four years ago they supposed were good 
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their lives long. That is a transitory condi- 
tion, however, and will be stabilized during 
the next five years. 

The analogy with shore jobs is fairly sound. 
Sometimes a man makes an awfully good 
thing by sticking by and getting fixed in a 
job early. He is in on the ground floor and 
" grows with the firm." Sometimes he comes 
an unrealized cropper by such a line of ac- 
tion. It becomes a line of inaction, and 
he becomes a " stick in the mud," finds him- 
self in a blind alley with a good enough 
salary to keep him going, but no development 
open for him and the years of monotonous 
routine stretching ahead of him. Some- 
times a man free-lances around, acquires the 
habit of restlessness, and becomes a rolling 
stone that gathers no moss. Or, again, a 
man deliberately adopting a policy of drift 
for a few years sees good chances he never 
would have suspected in the old home town, 
and if he ever does return there is ten times 
more valuable for all the background he has 
of outside experience. It is so at sea. If a 
man is just a drifter he becomes a mental 
and physical vagabond, unhappy with any 
job that lasts too long. But if he uses his 
head while he drifts he knows more sea- 
manship, realizes the good points and bad 
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points of the company with which he finally 
establishes himself; is apt to be more con- 
tented or more intelligent in the discontents 
that come upon him, and by his readiness and 
aptitudes is likely to get ahead in a ship or 
with a company faster than the man who 
lives more or less by the company's rote and 
has no standards of comparison and not so 
much initiative. 

Shipping companies and ships' officers 
like men who stick. But they recognize the 
natural wandering tendency of a man to 
whom sea life appeals and are aware of the 
advantages a good man gets by trying all the 
companies, all the ships, and all the routes, 
and are pretty considerate of the good man 
who comes back after a look around and 
wants to get placed again. The only thing 
for a man to do, whether sailor or young 
officer, is to size himself up and see what 
risks he personally runs from each of these 
two courses, whether he needs to discipline 
himself to stay hitched or needs to develop 
his initiative and resourcefulness by knocking 
about. Some pretty good men's greatest 
drawback is a stodginess that, in spite of 
constant industry, doesn't get them ahead 
in a company's esteem as fast as some other 
man who doesn't seem, to the stodgy man, 
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as conscientious as he is. On the other 
hand, many a dashing, brilliant man is too 
expensive because his judgment is not sober 
enough. His mistakes of one voyage wipe 
out all his rapid achievements of preceding 
voyages. He plays too much with luck and 
not system for a partner. 

The list below shows the names and the 
size of the principal shipping companies in 
early 1919. Theoretically all the ships were 
still under the control of the United States 
Shipping Board, which ran some of the ships 
outright itself through the New York office 
of its Division of Operations, but turned 
over the greater number of ships to private 
companies for either management or opera- 
tion. By " management " was meant that 
the steamship company provided the crew 
and attended to the upkeep of the vessel and 
assumed the management of all the business. 
By "operation" was meant that the shipping 
company only handled the discharging and 
collection of freight. But assignments were 
made on the natural basis of the company's 
previous scope, so these names, taken with- 
out rhyme or reason from a fairly complete 
list of all United States shipping companies, 
give a fair idea of the whole field of em- 
ployment: 
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Number Dead-weight 

Ships Tonnage 

New York Office Shipping Board .. . 106 655,390 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey .... 49 436,875 

Matson Navigation Co 81 298,400 

Pan-American Petroleum and Trans- 
portation Co 16 141,418 

Pacific Steamship Co 46 204,342 

Sudden & Christenson (Frisco: lum- 
ber) 43 159,750 

Crowell & Thurlow (22 steamships, 

19 sailing-ships) 41 130,254 

Texas Oil Co 18 108,480 

Standard Transportation Co 15 105,050 

American-Hawaiian Co 16 100,356 

W. R. Grace & Co 40 199,439 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship 

Co. (Ward Line) 52 199,7&t 

Luckenbach Steamship Co 23 179,704 

International Mercantile Marine 20 172,124 

A. H. Bull & Co 29 124,914 

Gulf Refining Co 14 92,400 

Coastwise Transportation Co 25 89,880 

Southern Pacific Railroad Co 18 85,016 

Atlantic Refining Co 8 85,700 

Panama Railroad Co 18 85,185 

United Fruit Co 26 87,708 

J. W. Elwell & Co 14 73,122 

Standard Oil Co. of California 13 75,928 

Munson Steamship Co 51 204,221 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co 23 139,520 

Sun Oil Co 8 66,222 

Clyde Steamship Co 23 64,407 

Alaska Steamship Co 18 53,141 

Mallory Steamship Co 14 52,469 
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Number Dead-weight 

Ships Tonnage 

New England Fuel and Transporta- 
tion Co 12 50,700 

New York and Pennsylvania Railway 

Steamship Co 17 59,371 

Alaska Packers' Association 22 47,283 

C. H. Sprague & Son 14 44,680 

France and Canada Steamship Co.. . 15 65,504 

Kerr Navigation Co 10 68,772 

Hind, Rolph & Co. (sailing-vessels) . 20 38,315 
Merchants and Miners Transporta- 
tion Co }4 35,746 

Associated Oil Co 7 39,675 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 7 30,150 

Garland Steamship Co 6 28,150 

Eastern Steamship Co. 10 25,580 

Vacuum Oil Co 5 27,516 

Sinclair Gulf Corporation 5 25,581 

J. S. Emery & Co 8 17,770 

United States Steel Products Co 2 14,591 

Union Sulphur Co 2 14,800 

J. A. Elliot 9 14,560 

S. O. Stray & Co. (sailing-ships) 5 13,660 

United States Steamship Co 4 12,100 

Robert Dollar & Co 8 38,263 

Raporel Steamship Co 6 13,560 

Barber Steamship Line 17 128,544 

George E. Billings (sailing-ships) ... 11 14,230 

Oriental Navigation Co 16 62,739 

H. F. Ostrander 5 38,293 

These are all companies well established 

before the war. There are numerous new 

shipping companies organized during or 
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since the war that have good prospects, and 
it often pays to grow up with a good concern 
from its beginnings. The Independent Steam- 
ship Company, for instance, with only three 
ships under its management at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1919, is the big new steamship company 
backed by the Harriman financial interests. 
The biggest new fact in the shipping field 
is the American International Corporation, 
organized for ship-building, ship manage- 
ment, and foreign trade, and with holdings 
in several of the big companies in the list. 
Wessel, Duval & Co. is also a new firm, 
credited with powerful affiliations, and in- 
terested primarily in the South American 
trades, both east and west coasts. 

A man casting his eyes over the figures 
in the table can see companies, in the fishing 
or fruit trades particularly, with a good many 
ships, but relatively small tonnage, and other 
companies, like the oil companies, with few 
ships, but these few great big fellows. He 
will be struck by the great proportion of 
tonnage that is not for general trade, but for 
special businesses, such as oil and sulphur 
and lumber and fish and fruit. 

This is a list of some shipping companies 
organized during the war: 
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Number Dead-weight 

Ships Tonnage 

Struthers & Dixon 13 61,550 

United States and Australasia Co. . . 20 93,719 

Wessel, Duval & Co 9 52,674 

J. H. W. Steele & Co 9 50,687 

National Shipping Co 9 48,050 

Williams Dimond Co 7 46,300 

West India Steamship Co 15 43,750 

Strachan Co 7 43,356 

M. E. Kinsley & Co 11 38,080 

F. D. Dimick & Co 10 35,000 

Earn Line Steamship Co 7 33,310 

United States and Brazil Steamship 

Co 9 31,059 

New York and South America line. 4 30,693 

Phelps Bros 6 38,962 

Thorndyke & Trenholm 3 27,000 

Frank Waterhouse 6 27,800 

Independent Steamship Co 5 27,500 

Ross & Heyn 3 26,594 

Inter-Ocean Oil Co 3 24,974 

Italian Ship Corporation 6 21,165 

Harris, McGill & Co 5 20,820 

Moore & McCormick 9 27,375 

McCormick & McPherson 2 26,400 

J. F. Whitney & Co 5 22,350 

Caribbean Steamship Co 8 19,014 

Norton, Lilly & Co. (sailing-vessels). 5 16,426 

Robert Ramsey 2 16,532 

Potter Transportation Co 4 14,000 

South American Steamship Corponv 

tion 4 17,844 

Robert Hasler & Co 4 13,645 

Iind Navigation Co 3 14,350 
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Number Dead-weight 
Ships Tonnage 

J. H. Winchester 2 14,702 

A. D. Cummins & Co 3 13,000 

Wolvinline 4 11,600 

Lykes Bros 3 11,700 

M. H. Tracey & Co 3 10,300 

Smith & Terry 4 9,500 

Callaghan Atkinson Co 2 7,000 

A.O.Iindvig... 3 7,707 

Palmer & Perker (sailing-ships) 2 6,200 

There are in all about two thousand five 
hundred ships in the present United States 
merchant marine, employing about a hundred 
thousand men in the ships, besides the office 
forces of the companies. The small com- 
panies are, in their total, a great factor in 
any healthy national marine, are "the back- 
bone of the merchant marine," as Fair Play, 
the important British shipping weekly, said 
of them in connection with rebuilding the 
British merchant fleet after the war. 

Besides shipping companies there are com- 
fortable openings for a fair number of men 
in various civilian ships attached to govern- 
mental bureaus and departments, the coast 
and geodetic survey, the revenue service, the 
coast-guard ships, the bureau of fisheries, 
and one or two similar government activities- 
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The army transports, also, are operated by 
civilian crews. 

A man who drifts around among the 
sailors' gathering-places in New York City 
finds the heartiest sentiments expressed for 
the ships of the Standard Oil Company. 
They are great tankers that run in the oil 
trade between the Mexican fields and New 
York, or the plant at Baton Rouge and New 
York, that go across to Europe and into the 
Mediterranean, that make trips down to 
South America. The shipping-office is at 
59 Pearl Street, down near the Battery. 
Places aren't plentiful aboard, because sea- 
men stick to the ships, signing on voyage 
after voyage. They feed well, sleep well, 
and treat well. The work is more or less 
monotonous — " great wagons lugging stuff 
around," I have heard their sailors call them 
— but there is a "home life" aboard them and 
a quick recognition of the willing and develop- 
ing man that makes beginners anxious to be 
placed aboard in almost any capacity for a 
starter. 

The American-Hawaiian line is one of the 
very great steamship lines of the United 
States merchant marine. They have oper- 
ated for many years as a connecting link 

between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
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United States, running a triangular service 
from New York to Frisco, and Seattle, with 
package freight, then out to the Hawaiian 
Islands for a cargo of sugar to bring around 
through the Panama Canal to Atlantic ports 
again. They have a fleet of twenty-five to 
thirty ships, and all the ships are fine, up-to- 
date craft, which sometimes makes a good 
deal of difference in a sailorman's accommo- 
dations. It is impossible, with the best of 
will on a company's part, to make an old 
ship like a new ship. The shipping-office for 
American-Hawaiian line crews is 8 Bridge 
Street, New York City, down near the 
Battery. 

The American line, one of the properties 
of the International Mercantile Marine, is 
principally four fast ships on the New York- 
Liverpool or Southampton run. The ships 
of the line are old ships, blue-ribboners of 
their day, but due now to be relegated for 
new liners sure soon to be forthcoming. Life 
in these ships is different from life on a 
freighter, a coastwise passenger-ship, or even 
a slower transatlantic liner. There is more 
formality and sharper discipline. Some men 
don't like the life on them because of that, 
though it is the very thing that will do a lot 

of men who dislike it the good they need. The 
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quarters are relatively poor for both sailors 
and firemen. They are fixed up to the best 
of the line's ability, but the ships are twenty- 
five to thirty years old, and both the working 
conditions and the quarters are inescapably 
below the standard of newer ships where 
more modern ideas have had a chance. This, 
of course, will not be true of the new ships 
the line is bound to have. The ships are 
fast, which has advantages and disadvan- 
tages. You have frequent pay-days, but 
small ones because of their frequency, and 
you get ashore one side or another so often 
that unless you have good control of yourself 
your money trickles away without your know- 
ing what it has gone for. Men are secured 
for them at 399 West Street, the Seamen's 
Christian Association, conducted by Mr. 
Stafford Wright. 

Th# Kerr Steamship Company is a big 
company that is expanding rapidly. It 
operates in a good many trades, to Brazil and 
the River Plate, into the Mediterranean, to 
Spain and Belgium, and has a considerable 
number of ships. 

W. R. Grace & Co. is one of the greatest 

shipping companies in the country, with a 

dominating influence in Pacific trade and 

important operations along the Atlantic 
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routes. Their reputation among seamen is 
one of praise without dissent. They are a 
great influence on both coasts, have a bank 
in New York City, and are undoubtedly the 
eminent United States example of a varied 
merchant company owning and using ship- 
ping rather than a shipping company that 
seeks merchandise for cargoes and goes into 
some shore manufacturing or trafficking 
businesses in order to be sure of cargoes. 
Their advertisement reads like a prose poem 
of the seas in all its shipping and merchanting 
liveliness. They announce that W. R. Grace 
& Co. are "Exporters of all American prod- 
ucts, including especially iron and steel, 
salmon, flour, canned goods, dried fruits, 
chemicals, lumber, and machinery; also 
nitrate, with direct shipments from Chilean 
nitrate ports to Japan and other Far East 
destinations, and coffee; and importers of 
all raw materials from South and Central 
America, Japan, and Far East, including 
wool, cotton, hides, and skins; all edibles — 
rice, beans, cocoanuts, peanuts, tapioca, pep- 
per, cassia, and tea; oils, copra, rubber, jute, 
and hemp. Direct freight and passenger 
service from San Francisco and Puget Sound 
ports to Paita, Salavery, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso; Co- 
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quimbo, Coronel, Eten, Quayaquil, Pacas- 
mayo, Punta Arenas, Talcahuano, and other 
ports as inducements offer." 

So the talk will run. You will gradually 
come to know about the individual com- 
panies, and about the individual ships of 
each company, and about the tempers and 
seamanship of individual officers long estab- 
lished in this or that ship. More attention is 
being paid to seamen's needs and comforts 
and officers' needs and comforts in both the 
designing and operating of ships than ever 
before, but the life of a ship is a long life, 
and the best shipping company in the world 
can't make an old ship over to have all the 
points of comfort that are common now in 
newly built ships. 



VI 

GETTING THE THEORY 

A MAN starting at sea should go after his 
seamanship first of all. He must learn 
to be handy about a ship in all her regular 
routine and ready for the emergencies that 
come upon her. But before many months 
he will be curious to get started understand- 
ing why certain things work out as they do 
with a ship, how the captain determines her 
position at noon each day, and what each 
of the officers does through the day and 
through the night in making observations 
of one kind and another that give the captain 
"checks" for his official fixing of position 
each noontime. He will be curious to learn 
how steam works and how childish, how 
almost humanly perverse, some part of the 
engines can be unless you know the one 
little theoretical thing that will nurse it back 
into good working shape again. Off-watch 
in his bunk or lounging in a corner of the 
deck, somewhere the sailor or fireman will 
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commence to dip into the inevitable books 
and to talk, such chances as he can get with- 
out invading discipline, with a deck officer 
or an engineer. The very fact that you 
have to watch the compass day by day, aye, 
and hour by hour, to see to it that variation 
and deviation do not betray you by playing 
unobserved monkey-shines with the way the 
needle points is a good illustration of how 
promptly you are dependent on theory in the 
simplest process of getting a ship from port 
to port. 

It pays a man to buy Lecky's Wrinkles in 
Practical Navigation. It is not a book to be 
read through chapter by chapter, but a book 
to dip into almost any place it opens and 
read on till your inclination is gone. You'll 
have something to repay you for the time 
you spend on it. The book is expensive, 
costs six dollars in England and twelve 
dollars here, but it is a good companion for a 
beginner, just as it is the trusted associate 
of veterans, and it has a place of peculiar 
affection among seamen such as no other 
book can ever hope to have. It is a book 
for the deck department, not for the engine- 
room. Then there are several books that 
cost fifty cents or thereabouts, such as the 

Mariners 9 Handbook, published by the Inter- 
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national Correspondence Schools and sold 
to anybody without having to be enrolled for 
a course with them, and a book published in 
England for a shilling (twenty-five cents) 
called Questions and Answers in Navigation 
that, for the deck, is almighty useful. The 
great United States book on theoretical 
navigation is Bowditch's American Practical 
Navigator, and it is a great book and a good 
book to own, but a little over-technical for a 
man just getting his grip. In the end you'll 
have to turn to it, but it will baffle you at 
the first. 

You will want to buy a sextant after you 
have been at sea a few months to train 
yourself in just the cleverness necessary for 
handling the instrument, taking observations 
in all kinds of weather. This isn't theory, 
but a knack of eye and hand that requires 
considerable practice before your mind is 
left free for the theory of which a sextant is 
the instrument. 

The supervising engineer of the greatest 
civilian fleet that ever has operated under the 
United States flag says that to his mind the 
best book a young coal-passer or fireman can 
have in his sea-bag is McAndrews's Floating 
School, published by the International Marine 
Engineering Company, and that the next 
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step in reading for a man is Durand's Marine 
Engineering. 

There is an admirable book, Hillcoat's 
Notes on Stowage, that gives a world of inr 
formation about the peculiarities in different 
kinds of cargo that you have to bear in mind 
as you fill your ship's holds. 

Walton's Know Your Own Ship is a great 
standby for sailormen who want to under- 
stand ship construction and all the strains 
and other forces that play upon her once she 
is built. 

A good book on the laws of storms, so far 
as anybody understands them, with lots of 
experiences told that various ships have had 
with winds and waters, is Allingham's Manual 
of Marine Meteorology. 

By the time you have done this much with 
theory you will be ready to study with more 
system and will have got a line on the books 
and the schools that are necessary. 



>*>• 
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VII 

SHIPPING AVOCATIONS 

THERE are a good many slack hours in 
a ship for both officers and men and 
both at sea and in port. People think of 
sailors as much more active than they 
actually are. Many a ship's officer needs 
dumb-bells to keep in good condition, par- 
ticularly on a long voyage, and the crew 
aren't always swarming up and down rigging. 
In these slack hours a man with a ready mind 
who uses a little forethought, times he is in 
port, to get material for his mind, can fit him- 
self to get ahead in his work and to take a 
lot more satisfaction in the life he is leading 
day by day. The trouble with most men 
is that they are lazier mentally than they 
are physically. Sailors drive into all kinds 
of ports, the very names of which make a 
man's mouth water, and you think they must 
be alive to a lot of mysterious things in the 
world. But you talk with the run of them, 
officers or crew, and you'll find only too often 
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that about all they know of the ports are the 
docks and the loafing and dissipating places. 
A man who means to get ahead and to have 
a happy life aboard ship while he is getting 
ahead and after he has got to the head ought 
to keep wide awake about a lot of things, 
big and little, that his life at sea touches. 

A man ought to study astronomy. Any 
fool can work navigation without knowing 
much astronomy. Eight or ten stars that 
he can recognize will give him a chance to 
"get past the old man." But what's the 
use of it? There's time aplenty to try out 
all the navigational stars, and to be interested 
in a lot of them that aren't of any particular 
use for navigational purposes. Then there's 
the whole range of spectral astronomy, the 
most important modern development of the 
subject, that's of no imaginable use for 
navigation, but opens up the relationship 
between astronomy and chemistry, and is 
the greatest fairy-tale in the world. A book 
like Flammarion's on spectral astronomy 
gives a man all the lead he needs. Looking 
up at the sky won't help him much at it, the 
way it does with what you might call 
geographical astronomy, but it heightens a 
man's sense of understanding as he looks up 
at the stars, and gives him new thrills as he 
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thinks about it pacing the bridge or, if he is 
still a sailor, out on the fo'c'sle-head on 
watch, for a man will think on watch, even 
though he's supposed to do nothing but look. 
Historical astronomy, too, ought to inter- 
est a man: Things like the date Neptune 
was discovered and how a man had figured it 
ought to be at that place in the skies, to 
account for the way some other planets were 
pulled, and then a powerful enough telescope 
was manufactured in the 1840's to show 
Neptune was actually there, though nobody 
had seen it or suspected it until the as- 
tronomer-mathematician worked out the 
theory that it ought to be there and a later 
astronomer-observer found it there for him; 
or the speculations of Professor Lowell about 
Mars being inhabited. A man needn't be 
in shape to insist about such things, or to 
argue about them, but there's no law to 
keep him from being alive to the fact that 
such things are proved or are argued about. 
And there's no reason that a live young 
fellow in the fo'c'sle shouldn't be as informed 
about it as the men in the officers' quarters. 
It is a trouble at first to locate the libraries 
and shops ashore where you can find this 
kind of information, but after you've broken 
into them once or twice it comes easy and 
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natural to go that way when you are in port, 
and that gives you another idea for putting 
in time evenings in port when you don't 
want to stay aboard ship but don't know 
exactly what else to do with yourself. 

The same way with mathematics. Mighty 
little mathematics a man positively has to 
have in order to work his navigation prob- 
lems. Adding, subtracting, dividing, and 
multiplying, with primary fractions and 
decimals, will about take care of it. Clever 
tables have been worked up by skilled 
mathematicians so that it is almost uncanny 
how you can jump over all the hard places, 
and by just running your finger up and down 
a column or two after you have found the 
page come out of the chart-room or your own 
cabin a few minutes after you have taken an 
observation with your sextant and have the 
correct result for all kinds of relations of the 
angles between the earth and the sun and 
the horizon and the equator and the zenith 
and the equinoctial and what not. It's the 
most royal road to the appearance of learning 
that has ever been devised for any group 
of mortal men. There is a saying at sea 
about this, that you don't have to know 
why, you only need to know how. But 
there is no reason a man shouldn't know why, 
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too. He can't hope to be as thorough a 
mathematician as the men who made the 
tables that he uses, and he probably wouldn't 
be as good a seaman if his mind was filled 
with that much abstract speculation. But 
any man ought to set himself to go through 
spherical geometry and plane trigonometry, 
even taking a crack at spherical trigonometry. 
The relations of angles those three subjects 
explain are so much a part of the daily 
responsibilities of a ship's officer that he'll 
feel a good deal more at ease — and that is 
an important consideration when a man may 
have only bis own computations to depend 
on for the safety of his ship and all those 
aboard her, with no chance to compare notes 
with anybody else — if he has sensed just 
why these relations between the whole uni- 
verse and this little world of ours have been 
made to apply to the job of carrying a ship 
across a trackless sea. Besides, it keeps a 
man from getting sloppy in the brains to 
pin himself down to some exact thinking 
as well as some exact figuring, instead of 
reading Snappy Stories or thinking the 
Rules of the Road are the hardest thinking 
he can do. 

There's a good deal more fun and more 
significance to be got out of geography than 
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men realize whose only sense of it is an 
insistent teacher and a particularly hard 
river to trace safely from its source on down 
to the sea. A man ought to have a lot of 
odd maps around and books of exploration, 
and a seaman should be as interested in 
remote interiors as he is in remote seas, re- 
membering, too, that a lot of work has been 
done and more is being steadily done in 
mapping the land that lies a mile, some more 
and some less, under his feet as he walks 
his moving ship. 

Chemistry and physics aren't quite so 
close to his immediate work, but they operate 
constantly upon his affairs, and there are 
plenty of books that make the two subjects 
interesting and even exciting without throw- 
ing a lot of formulas at a man. A chemist 
and a physicist would have an exciting time 
at sea for the new illustrations of their sub- 
jects that they would see all the time, and 
a man who has to be at sea might as well 
get into his own consciousness some of the 
more common and simple things that would 
make a trip at sea such a delight to them. 
From the scale that forms in boilers and the 
discoloration in the glass tube that goes down 
with the deep-sea lead to tell how many 

fathoms of water there are, and the heeling 
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over of the ship as the waves catch her, and 
the side-steppings of the compass if new 
metal is brought near — scores of things ask 
of a man that he be informed in chemistry 
and physics if these things are to be an 
interest and a recreation for him instead of 
a puzzlement and a bother. 

The laws of storms and the weather a man 
is supposed to know more or less about, and 
some questions are asked him in the higher 
license examinations along these lines, but, 
beyond anything that will be officially de- 
manded of him, there is a field of knowledge 
that his own observations as he goes up and 
down the seas will help to illustrate. Biology, 
too, if he is interested in all that lives in the 
seas, of which such strange specimens offer 
themselves to view unexpectedly from time 
to time, will enrich his life, even though it 
won't make him a better sailor. 

In the matter of reading and painting and 
music he has an experience waiting for him 
that doesn't take so much self-discipline as 
the sciences, perhaps, and yet I don't know, 
for it seems harder for a lot of men to enjoy, 
really enjoy, not just pretend to, a first- 
class book or picture or piece of music about 
the sea, than it does to work out a formula. 
A serious book or picture or piece of music 
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about the sea attempts to make dear the 
inner spirit of life at sea, either of men in 
association with the elements or men inter- 
acting with one another in kindred employ- 
ment on ships or grouped together to con- 
front other men in alien shore employments. 
It is more than just a description of living- 
It defines life, and often defines it for the 
seaman, who hasn't realized all there was to 
the life he leads, as well as to the landsman, 
who doesn't know anything at all about the 
details of the life. That is one reason there 
has been so little really great art concerned 
with the sea, most of the great work being 
the sea as viewed from the shore, because 
there is comparatively little chance, on ac- 
count of the small number of men at sea 
compared with the hordes ashore, that men 
of real seeing and deep understanding powers 
will be in ships' companies, taking practical 
part in handling the ship through all her 
hours, her monotonies of steady routine and 
her emergencies. It is mainly within our 
own time that men have done this, actual 
artists who participated in ship life because 
they were sailors, yet had all the deeper see- 
ing qualities that make an artist out of a 
man. John Masefield and Joseph Conrad 

are men like that. A man ought, therefore, 
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not to take up such things only in idle mood, 
in those hours alone when he is too tired to 
do anything but relax mentally, but should 
read with some disciplining of his mental 
and emotional nature. Learning to read the 
most enlightening fiction and poetry is like 
learning to row. There is great pleasure in 
rowing well at the end. But you have to 
acquire the habit painfully, and at first the 
practice is so nagging and exhausting that it 
seems the thing is all difficulty and frustra- 
tion and no pleasure. You have to break 
into all worth-while things that way, and 
real books and pictures and music are no 
exception to the rule. A man will be a 
better seaman after he has read Joseph 
Conrad's Lord Jim, the greatest book about 
fk sailor that has ever been written, but he 
may well read a good many other sea bookp 
first and spend some years at sea and at the 
general game of life before he gets out of 
that book all that is there. He will read 
Conrad's Typhoon and The Shadow Line and 
Yoitih and The Nigger of the Narcissus with 
quicker comprehension. Then he will swing 
back with quicker comprehension still to an 
old, fine book of the sea, Captain Marryatt's 
The Phantom Ship, a tale that doesn't dig 
deep into seamen's natures, but does make 
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very vivid some of the imagined mysteries 
of the sea. 

Many a man thinks of poetry as merely an 
unnatural form of utterance, not knowing 
that it is in some ways a more natural form 
of speech than careful prose. A man cheats 
himself of a good deal who cannot read 
robust poetry, and a seaman loses some of 
the best revealments of his life that exist 
if he chances to feel that way about poetry 
and yields to the feeling. The two big 
names are Rudyard Kipling and John Mase- 
field. Masefield has seen more sea service 
than Kipling had, but both of them talk 
out of the life at sea, not looking at it or 
hearing about it from some point well re- 
moved. The Seven Seas of Kipling's is the 
greatest volume of sea poetry ever written, 
but Masefield's "Dauber," sometimes called 
"The Story of a Roundhouse," is a greater 
sea poem than any one in Kipling's book. 
And yet I don't know. "McAndrew's 
Hymn" is a great poem of the engineer's 
life at sea, and "The Mary Gloster" satisfies 
seamen wonderfully, and "The Derelict" 
says completely everything a seaman half 
feels he feels and thinks after he has met 
one at sea. So it will go. You can't decide 

which is best, and there's no need to so long 
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as all are good. A little-known man, who 
is a crackerjack poet of the sea, though in a 
quieter way of thinking than these others, 
is T. E. Brown. Swinburne is another great 
sea poet, who isn't often thought of in con- 
nection with the sea because he wrote so 
much other stuff that has commanded more 
attention. As you grow interested in the 
thorough artistic work concerning sea life 
you will make discoveries of that kind, enjoy 
them yourself, and pass them on to your 
friends. Norman Duncan's stuff, and J. B. 
Connolly's, and a story like Frank Norris's 
Moran of the Lady Letty, published in England 
under the title, Shanghaied, and Jack Lon- 
don's Sea Wolf, and Faulkner's Moonfleet, and 
Clark Russell's yarns, and the old-time tales 
of Captain Marryatt, and Dana's Two Years 
Before the Mast, and Victor Hugo's Toilers 
of the Sea, and Frank Bullen's books will all 
be books that your friends will try to borrow, 
and, if they succeed, try then to forget to 
return. Old Hakluyt's accounts of voy- 
ages that he gathered from the exploring 
captains back in Shakespeare's time are issued 
nowadays in several volumes that can be 
bought for fifty cents a volume, and these 
will give you many a good hour and nourish 
your proper pride in the long and noble 
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traditions of the civilian sea service, as will 
chunks out of Homer's "Odyssey" in a good 
translation. For fifteen cents you can buy 
a copy of Beowulf in modern English that 
gives unforgetable pictures of life at sea 
and on coasts within constant sight and sound 
and feel of the sea in the 400's of the Christian 
era, fifteen hundred years ago, before our 
ancestors were yet Christian, just as one of 
the very earliest poems in our English litera- 
ture is called "The Sea-Farer" and is a 
dialogue between an old sailor and a young 
man who declares finally he is going to sea 
because he can't bear to bide ashore, even 
though he knows the old man tells him true 
when he warns him of all the wearinesses 
and dangers and lonelinesses at sea. 

United States seamen can take particular 
pride in sea pictures because American 
painters have probably done more in marine 
painting than the painters of any other 
country. Of course to see these in their 
original form you have to find out what 
galleries they are in, and then, when you are 
in the port where they are or in a port near 
the city where they are, drop in and have a 
look at them. Winslow Homer naturally 
comes first, with his great pictures of the 
gaunt, storm-lashed Maine coast and equally 
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gaunt and storm-lashed Maine sailors. The 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City 
has a great many of his finest paintings — 
"Northeaster," "The Gulf Stream," "Can- 
non Rock," "Searchlight, Harbor Entrance, 
Santiago de Cuba," "Tornado, Bahamas," 
"Shore and Surf, Nassau," "Fishing Boats, 
Key West," "Maine Coast," and "Moon- 
light, Wood's Island Light." Frederick J. 
Waugh's "Roaring Forties" is there and his 
"The Great Deep," and Paul Dougherty's 
wonderful "October Seas." 

In this same museum there are also some 
fine sea and shore pictures of the great 
modern Spaniard, Sorolla — his "Swimmers" 
and "Beaching the Boat." 

Another gallery that especially appeals to 
seamen, after they get the habit a little, is 
the Tait Gallery in London, up the river 
above the Houses of Parliament. It is filled 
with modern paintings and has some of the 
greatest sea pictures. Many of Turner's sea 
paintings are there. 

In Chicago as one walks along the lake 
shore, too, he comes to an art museum worth 
looking into for an occasional sea thing, and 
his eye is caught outside by a fine piece of 
statuary representing the Great Lakes. 

In music there is everything from sea 
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chanties up through Dibdin's songs and 
" Anchored" and "Larboard Watch" and 
"Three Fishermen" to Sir Edward Elgar's 
music. Sea chanties are a curiosity, as near 
being obsolete as sailing-ships, and as little 
likely to be revived to any considerable 
extent. But there's fun in them and a spice 
of wickedness, and they're no bad thing to 
have in mind as you knock around a ship. 
Songs of "jolly" sailors without a care in the 
world, throwing money right and left all the 
time they're in port or at sea grimly standing 
watches, always in furious gales, thinking 
with aching hearts of the girls they have left, 
may seem to have little enough resemblance 
to the life as it is lived, but there is good 
fun and tender heart-warmings in them, and 
it's well enough to hear them sung in the 
homes where one visits even if they are as 
forbidden aboard ship as "Home, Sweet 
Home" is. When you are ready to take a 
flier in the higher reaches of music you won't 
find anything better than McDowell's "Sea 
Pieces," which is as good sea music as any- 
body ever turned out, and by an American 
at that, and Sir Edward Elgar's "Sea 
Pictures," particularly "A Swimmer's 
Dream," which in a few bars has as good a 
description of a particular seven miles of 
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Cornwall coast in a storm as anybody could 
utter with a page of print or a half-hour of 
conversation, and he follows it with a perfect 
picture of that same piece of sea of a summer 
afternoon with only a breeze playing on it 
and you lying on the cliff-top, chewing 
vanilla-grass that you pull out of the turf, 
belly flat, forgetting you will ever be at sea 
in a storm again. The great underlying 
sense of the sea in Wagner's opera, "Tristan 
and Isolde," is not beyond an intelligent 
seaman's senses of appreciation, nor the 
"Ocean, Mighty Monster" music in Weber's 
"Oberon." Theodore BotrePs songs of the 
Breton fishermen and sailors, like "L'Ocean" 
and "La Jalouse," although in Breton 
French, catch any seaman with their rhythm 
and sentiment. 

There are a score of ways a man can build 
himself out by developing his avocations at 
sea as well as his vocation, and an oppor- 
tunity-seeker should get into the habit early. 
He can keep enough in touch with the affairs 
of the countries his ship regularly visits to 
pick up the train of thought in each country's 
better class of newspapers when his ship 
makes the port. There are other papers 
printed in England besides Lloyd's Weekly 
News and The Pink 'Un. A man can pick 
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up enough Spanish and French and German 
— Heaven knows how he'd ever get Russian — 
to fit him for chances that may come his way. 
It is his duty, in these days of a new be- 
ginning for the United States merchant 
marine, to keep tab on the ships of other 
countries for comparison all ways with our 
own, and to help keep this country awake 
to the one great fact that in the last analysis, 
for times of peace and for times of war, a 
merchant marine isn't primarily ships or 
foreign trade, but a body of men living and 
working in ships and growing steadily in the 
aptitudes and endurances of civilian service, 
and that their living and working problems 
are the core of our whole national position at 
sea. It will take constant harping on that 
vital fact for a couple of generations to change 
the mind of our landlocked nation and the 
dispositions of a lot of our sailors from 
handy fellows who think of sea life as stays 
in port interrupted by voyages, into handy 
fellows who think of sea life as life at sea 
interrupted by stays in port. When that 
real state of mind is bred into enough of our 
citizens to man all the ships we can find 
cargoes for, we will have a genuine merchant 
marine with really attractive opportunities in 
it, and not before. 

THE END 
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